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Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the market, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied with complete information about them, or that a salesman contacts you. 
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| Requested by a Number of Confectionery Manufacturers, We Herewith Present This Ouiline of Our Service | 


4 2-in-| Advertising Medium 
Increasing Sales by 












SCENES FROM 
FILM USED IN 
THE RECENTLY 
COMPLETED 
CAMPAIGN 
FOR CHARMS 
SALES CO. 









J HIGH POWERED SELLING FROM 
THE MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 


PML VA COMPLETE, COMPREHENSIVE 
/'U") SAMPLING CAMPAIGN 
\ 


Yours por the fi sking 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Yes, Mr. Manufacturer, your eyes didn't deceive you; use of Filmad 
Service doesn't require the outlay of a cent in cash. Whatever ex- 
penses are incurred during the campaign are incurred by us. We 
script, cast, direct, produce, and edit the minute-movie advertising 
your product. We provide posters picturing the candy and announc- 
ing the free give-away. We schedule the theatres for the campaign, 
and deliver the films, candy, and posters to them. The film is screened 
at every show and the poster displayed outside for a full week pre- 
ceding the performance at which your candy is to be distributed. 

That's your end of the promotion— providing us with the candy, 
an average of 1,000 units per theatre. 
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And in return, you, the manufacturer, receive the benefits of: 


(a) taste selling to the consumer by sampling. (b) the vital dramatic, 
pile-driver delivery of your advertising from the silver screen. (c) 
merchandising tie-ups with the stores surrounding each of the sched- 
uled theatres. (d) outdoor advertising by our big posters. (e) an 
exact, assured advertising circulation. (f) the widespread, inestimable 
exploitation launched by the theatre managers, who use all the media 
— newspapers, direct-mail, placards, circulars, loudspeaker tours, 
lobby displays —in advertising the product and the event. 
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Surely, Mr. Manufacturer, this promotion of ours is worth investi- 
gating. A letter from you explaining your package and your sales ter- 
ritory will bring more complete and individualized data by return mail. 


TILMAD SERVICE 














Sales Promotion Through Production and Distribution of Motion Picture Campaigns 
EASTERN OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 
Century Theatre Buildi Ave. & éth St. Theatre 
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OFF THE 


PUBLISHER’S CUFF 


‘17 TERNAL vigilance is the price 

of freedom.” This is a good 
slogan to hang on the walls of every 
factory. Candy is now being seized 
because it is manufactured in un- 
sanitary plants. If every manufac- 
turer realizes that his Industry and 
his own manufacturing activities will 
be subjected to more and more gov- 
ernment control, there will be more 
vigilance in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. 

” * * 

Seals of approval may be on 
the way out unless authorized by a 
government agency. This proposed 
amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives: 
“It shall be unlawful for any person, 
association, organization or company 
to use, sell, buy or exchange any 
seal, stamp or certificate of another 
person, association, organization or 
company denoting or implying 
equality or superiority in purity, qual- 
ity, usefulness or effectiveness of 
any drug, food, cosmetic, therapeu- 
tic lotion, therapeutic device or 
diagnostic and surgical assists in 
comparison and competition with 
other products of a like kind or 
similar nature unless authorized by 
the Federal Trade Commission.” 

* ” aa 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has already issued a cease and desist 
order against a food manufacturer 
for representing his product as 
“home-made” unless and until such is 
the actual fact. 

* t 4 

The courts reviewed the case of 
Bunte Brothers, Chicago, involving 
candy lottery. They ruled that the 
FTC has no authority over intra- 
state business. This was more or 
less a test case, as Bunte Brothers 
are not large users of lottery as- 
sortments. It may lead to the open- 
ing up of other candy cases that 
have been tried before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in- 
cluding punch boards. 

* * * 


Talking with some of the candy re- 
tailers in St. Louis recently, I was 
told that this year Lent seems to 
have affected candy sales more than 
it has for many years. Perhaps 
“Candy Is Delicious Food” may con- 
vince the public that since candy 
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is a food product and not one of 
the so-called luxuries, its status need 
not be affected by “fast days.” 

* * * 


Reports from candy friends on the 
West Coast state that there are al- 
ready on the store counters some 
very novel Easter candies. They 
have not yet made their appearance 
in the Central states. Out there 
too, Ernest Wilson of San Fran- 
cisco is getting $1.25 for caramels, 
and people are coming back for 
more. When I was in California 
last Fall, Mr. Wilson presented me 
with some of these very fine cara- 
mels and I do not wonder that he 
has good repeat business on them. 
Good candy will sell at a price. And 
speaking of good candy, Mario 
Gianini of Wallace and Co., Brook- 
lyn, recently sent in a box of very 
fine chocolate-coated mints. There 
is a very pleasing blending of per- 
permint and chocolate in this candy. 

* * * 

Contrary to the usual approach 
by similar publications, Scholastic, 
the American High School weekly, 
gives candy a boost in its depart- 
ment, “Consumer Education for 
High School Students.” In a fair 
summary, they tell the students how 
to make their money stretch farthest 
when buying candy. Among other 
things, the articles states: “This 
generation of candy eaters are lucky, 
for good candy can be bought at low 
prices.” It sums up the difference 
between low price candy and high 
price candy. It also points out the 
advantages to the consumer of hav- 
ing the ingredients listed on the la- 
bel and calls particular attention to 
the fact that correct weight is also 
given on the label. 

* e * 

Congratulations to Norris, Inc., 
Atlanta, for having one of their 
packages given an award by the All- 
America Package Contest. We have 
always enjoyed the packages they 
have sent in to our Packaging Clinic 
for analysis. Mrs. Lowenstein has 
devoted much personal attention to 
the design of attractive, eye-appealing 
packages. She has taken particular 
care in the design of many children’s 
packages which have now become so 
popular on candy counters. 

* * . 


The Mavrakos’ are remodeling 





their stores in St. Louis. They still 
are a high-spot in candy merchan- 
dising. Now that his son is associated 
with him, Mr. Mavrakos can enjoy 
some leisure. He and Mrs. Mavra- 
kos even went to Mexico this year 
for their first real vacation. He 
told me they expect to have a good 
Easter business. 
* * * 


I finally caught up to Dr. Guenther 
and his pictures. When I arrived in 
St. Louis, recently, my friends the 
Youngs (Famous-Barr Company) 
said they had an invitation to see the 
showing of Fritzsche pictures and had 
made a reservation for me, too. Con- 
fectionery, cosmetic and perfume 
executives of St. Louis saw by color 
movies the actual production process 
of many of the essential oils used in 
these industries, right at their point 
of origin. It must be a thrilling ex- 
perience to hop from country to 
country by airplane and have as a 
companion a camera that faithfully 
reproduces in color all the experi- 
ences of the trip. I do not wonder 
that Dr. Guenther is called upon to 
show his pictures so frequently to 
various groups in all parts of the 


country. 
* * * 


When I was visiting Mr. Crist of 
Anheuser Bush, he told me there was 
one person I should know among 
the purchasing executives of the in- 
dustry and that was Mr. Campbell of 
National Candy Company. I found 
myself standing next to him and his 
wife at the Fritzsche party. We made 
a date for the next day, and I certain- 
ly appreciated his many courtesies 
extended to me during my visit in 
St. Louis. 


* * te 

Thumbing through the 1922 vol- 
ume of THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER, I ran across the adver- 
tising copy used by the Candygram 
Association. It recalled the thousands 
of dollars spent by them in trying to 
popularize the idea of the Candy 
Telegraph Service. Now it pops up 
again. As one man said to me today, 
“It pops up every decade.” More 
power to the new promoters if they 
can make it a national service, but 
it has a lot of hurdles to jump. 


* * * 


Congratulations to the Retail Con- 
fectioners’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, Inc. for the splendid year book 
they recently published. 


- P.W.A. 
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View of the Center Aisle Dis- 
play of Candy in the Andrew 
Williams Super Market in 
Oakland, California. 


CANDY 


And 
THE SUPER MARKET 


(sive is coming in for added consideration from 


Super Markets as self-service expands the scope 
of its operation to include specialty merchandise. 
And as the industry experiments with new possibilities in 
addition to the customary food departments, candy is 

practically a standard commodity. 
By M. M. ZIMMERMAN rorige gb a recent survey, we have found that 887 
Biter, Seer Mnket Merchandising to © of all independent Super Markets in the country 
handle candy, and the corporate chain units—A. & P., 
Acme, H. C. Bohack, Big Star Markets, Safeway, etc.— 
have been quick to follow suit. A conservative figure 
would put candy volume at about 2% of total Super 
Photos courtesy of Super Market Merchandising Market volume, which represents an annual candy figure 
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of about $25,000,000 for independent Super Markets, 
and about $8,000,000 for the corporate chain outlets. 

Sales volumes of individual markets vary, but average 
gross mark-up is between 3344% and 50%. Wherever 
the idea is practical, packaged candy is put on the self- 
service basis, but bulk merchandise calls for a clerk in 
attendance behind the candy counter. Nationally adver- 
tised brands are featured and volume is moved by mass 
display. A tobacco-candy display in Market Centre, 
Oakland, California, contains more than 55,000 candy 
bars, but the mass effect can be achieved by a lesser 
amount. 

In Market Centre, as in a good many other Supers, 
candy is merchandised in conjunction with tobacco, 
which, according to the survey, is handled by about 82% 
of the markets. Other Supers have placed packaged 
candy at the checking-out counter as a stimulus to im- 
pulse sales, but as the importance of specialties increases 
in the Super Market, the trend is toward sections and de- 
partments exclusively devoted to bulk and packaged 
candy and carrying a complete line of chocolates in 
boxes, bar candies, candy novelties, and items which lend 
themselves to packaging in transparent containers, and 
an assortment of chewing gum. 

An interesting operation is the candy department of the 
Sixth Street Super Market of Oakland, California, which 
has converted 25 sq. ft. of floor space into $150 a week. 
Kandy Kounter, as the department is called, has red and 
white striping, and looks like a piece of peppermint 
turned over on its side. It carries ordinary pail goods, 


pan goods, and medium-priced chocolates displayed flat 
and sloped backward at the top so that customers can get 
an eye level view. Children as candy buyers are not 
overlooked, and jelly beans, fruit drops, mint and leaf 
drops are always in stock. 


Clerks Attend, But 


Customers Select 


Kandy Kounter has developed a line of over 40 candy 
varieties, with each line clearly identified and_ priced. 
Pound prices and the ounces for a dime are shown, and 
serve as a suggestion for volume over the 5c sale class. 
Two clerks attend the Kandy Kounter, but customers 
make their own selections. 

Another idea of the 10th Street Market is a miscel- 
laneous department of honey and candy, featuring “the 
longest bag of pop-corn in the world.” The “pop-corn 
bag” is 28 feet long and is made of four-inch cellophane 
sausage casing with one end neatly folded into the bot- 
tom and the other end into a characteristic top. Sus- 
pended from strings above the stand, the pop-corn bag 
is draped like a decoration extending entirely along one 
side of the market. 

Kandy Kounter and the pop-corn bag are appealing ar- 
rangements but they have also a profit value. The Sup- 
er Market is interested in spectacular new methods and 
candy lends itself naturally to novel ideas at the point 
of sale. Two years ago one of the fourteen Weingarten 
Markets of Houston, Texas, attracted special attention to 
its candy operation by temporarily installing a large 





Over 55,000 Candy Bars Are in This Center Aisle Display of Market Centre, Oakland. 
California. Super Markets Account for About $33,000,000 Candy Sales Annually. 
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copper kettle which turned out peanut brittle before large 
crowds of customers. The kettle was suspended from a 
heavy iron frame over a low gas stove, and special gas 
piping was laid to reach the stove. A large table was 
placed near the kettle. At one end was a marble slab 
3% x 4 feet, at the other end was a scale where the 
candy was weighed and sold. The candy makers wore 
white coats, trousers, and caps and the girls in attendance 
wore white caps and uniforms. During the short promo- 
tion, more than 600 lbs. of peanut brittle offered at the 
regular price of 15c a pound, were sold and other candy 
items showed a similar increase. 


In addition to candy bars and pop-corn confections, 
the Andrew Williams Market of Oakland, California, is 
featuring high grade chocolates in packages of one and 
two pounds. The market carries a good assortment of 
Se candy items, but more recently it has been experi- 
menting with merchandise of a better quality despite 
higher prices to the consumer. “It is only reasonable to 
put the large size packages of higher grade confections in 
a Super Market,, alongside the other fine foods,” the 
market management points out. “Consumers in the 
Super Markets are beginning to look for and demand 
any recognized food. As a matter of fact, the alert Sup- 
er Market is becoming the specializing source of all 
available kind of commodities necessary for human con- 
sumption; candies are as important an essential as any 
other line.” 

Andrew Williams has been progressive also in design- 
ing candy displays which eliminate sampling and _pilfer- 
age losses without impairing customer vision of the 
merchandise inside. The size of the case permits the use 
of original cartons or the candy may be poured from its 
container and the case entirely filled. The Andrew Wil- 
liams candy display case hold bulk quantity up to about 
i00 lbs. 

Fifteen in. wide, 18 in. deep, and 32 in. high, the 
Andrew Williams candy cases are made of three-ply 
laminated wood or ply-wood and rest upon a low 
platform on the floor. The cover of the case is an 
unusual feature with a shallow tray 1% in. deep made 
to slide into the top of the case. The bottom is thin 
wood, the top ordinary glass set in about 14 in., leaving 
a space the size of the case and better than one inch deep 
into which a full layer of candy is placed. The glass 
rests loosely in its frame but is sealed into position with 
a half-inch strip of cellophane tape which is invisible and 
protects the case against moisture, dust. and handling. 





“Impulse Display” of Candy at Checking-Out Counter in the 
Big Dollar Super Market, White Plains, N. Y. 
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This is the Pilfer-Proof Candy Display Developed by the 
Andrew Williams Market, Oakland, California. Note that 
there is No Loss of Vision of the Goods. 


A thin strip of wood on the under side of the bottom of 
the tray holds it in place, and prevents it from being ac- 
cidentally or purposely pulled out. 


Possibilities of Candy 
Depend on Intelligence 


Where the department is intelligently and attractively 
set up, candy has unlimited possibilities. The Albers 
Super Markets of Cincinnati, Ohio, carry a large variety 
of bulk and packaged items and divide annual sales into 
seasonal classifications. The Christmas business which 
consists mainly of one, two, and five pound boxes, in ad- 
dition to hard candies, accounts for a volume of about 
40 tons. During the Easter season, when novelties— 
Easter eggs and marshmallow eggs—are the principle 
sellers, volume runs to about 30 tons. Albers has a con- 
tinuous sale throughout the year on transparent-wrapped 
goods which are changed from season to season. Hard 
goods and chocolate candies are sold in the winter, but 
in the summer only items that will stand climatic changes 
are featured. Albers total annual volume on cellophane 
wrapped candies is about 150 tons. Bar goods are stan- 
dard also the year around, but are confined to nationally 
advertised brands, in addition to leading local merchan- 
dise. Albers sells about 15,000 dozen candy bars a year. 

The Wolvering Spice Co., which operates Food City 
Super Markets fn ‘and around Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
considers candy “our best department as far as customer 
appeal is concerned,” “Wolverine carries a large variety, 
principally of bulk merchandise, packed in its own ware- 
house in transparent bags, although Food City Super 
Markets also deal in bars and boxed candy. At Christ- 
mas time total candy volume is about 20,000 lbs. and 
annual sales are between $12,000 and $15,000. 

Moby’s of Columbus, Ohio, long a leader in specialty 
departments, does an annual candy volume of slightly 
over $50,000. Warehouse Groceries, Inc. of Detroit, 
Michigan, finds candy “a fairly high profit item,” which 
“can go a long way towards balancing off those items 
which are usually sold at a low profit.” Candy in the 
Wrigley Markets, also of Detroit, is “a very important 
part of our business.” Wrigley buys candy in bulk and 
packs it in transparent bags. 10c packages of 6 to 8 
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CORRECTION 


In the article on “Coverage of Chocolate Coatings— 
The Bob Test— Part II,” in our February issue, on page 
19, column 3, line 4, the following was omitted: 

“(However) many such layers are in one ‘chocolate 
coat’ and their number apparently depends on the ad- 
hesion of the individual particles. This is indicated to 
be much larger with increasing fineness of the particles.” 

Our apologies to Dr. Freundlich and to our readers 
who were puzzled by this omission. 





ounces sell well in Wrigley’s. The company tries to 
figure a 50% gross profit “on candy sales.” 

Candy, like all specialty items, is being supported by 
added promotion in newspaper advertising in which Sup- 
er Markets are steadily going forward, as evidenced by 
a survey of 1938, which showed independent Super Mar- 
kets in 81 repressentative cities accounting for 35.7% 
of total newspaper linage used by Supers, chains, (in- 
cluding their Supers), and voluntary chains. But often 
without the extra stimulus candy sells itself. The Bell- 
man Markets of Toledo, Ohio, seldom devote more than 
6 to 8 inches, one column a month, to candy advertising, 
but do a monthly volume of about 1500 to 2000 lbs. in 
each market. 


Selling in Stragetic 
Display Locations 

Even where selling space does not allow for the estab- 
lishment of special candy departments, some Supers are 
getting a substantial candy volume from displays and 
special sections set up in strategic points throughout the 
market. Savemore Markets of Jamaica, L. I., include 
candy in the bakery and cake department and are get- 
ting a quick turn-over. Schaffer Stores Co., of Schnec- 
tady, N. Y., operator of the Empire Markets, does not 
deal in bulk candy, but handles a representative line of 
5ce bars and pound transparent sack candies at a mark- 
up “considerably above the average.” Schaffer finds 
packaged candies “a desirable and profitable department 
for the medium-sized Super Market operation,” and has 
designed its checking-out counter to handle candy lines. 

Similarly, Giant Markets of Scranton, Pa., purchase 
wholesale candy to about $15 to $20,000 a year, but the 
company has no special candy department. Giant Markets 
erect end displays and table displays to suit the season 
and stock on hand. Food Center, Inc., of Brookline, 
Mass., handles only box candy which is sold at the cigar 
counter. United Public Markets, Providence, R. I., dis- 
continued their bulk candy department a few years ago 
and are selling packages in the Grocery department. 
The Albany unit of the Big Chief Markets merchandises 
candy in the bakery department and in the company’s 
Herkimer Market candy is handled by the Produce con- 
cession in connection with a candy and cigarette counter. 
In the Pittsfield unit, candy is placed at the checking- 
out counter. Economy Grocery Stores of Boston, Mass., 
operator of the Stop and Shop Markets operate a candy 
department in conjunction with tobacco. Mainly, low- 
priced bulk is sold in volume of $100 to $150 a week 
and at a profit of 33%. Economy also has a cellophane 
line of several bags, averaging twelve ounces at 10c, a 
line of 1 lb. peppermint patties at 19c, and 29c boxes 
of assorted chocolates. Merchandise is displayed on 
regular tables along with other goods, but is grouped 
together. Packer’s Outlet of Detroit, Michigan, has no 
special department but finds the item “an important one.” 
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Grosberg-Golub Co., Inc., of Schnectady, N. Y., is build- 
ing up its candy volume by displaying candy on a special 
table close to the checking out counter. 

Today probably less than 10% of total candy opera- 
tions are concession-owned. That is because Super 
Market owners have come to recognize the high-profit 
possibilities in candy merchandising—either candy in 
special departments, or through impulse display arrange- 
ments—and they are anxious that the new volume item 
be under direct supervision. 





SECOND ANNUAL MIDWEST 
CREDIT CONFERENCE 


“Have Reciprocal Trade Agreements Helped or 
Hindered American Business?” was the subject of Dr. 
Melchior Palyi, Northwestern University Economist, 
luncheon speaker for the Food Manufacturers and Allied 
Lines of The National Association of Credit Men at 
their conference held February 23 at The Drake Hotel. 
Miss Irene Austin, Thinshell Products, Chicago, was the 
luncheon chairman. Other speakers during the day 
were C. L. Bonson, Chicago Association of Credit Men; 
John F. McGowan, Harris Trust & Savings Bank; T. J. 
Lyons, Kellogg Sales Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; H. Jack- 
son, The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, Iowa; with B. M. Foote, 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, presiding at 
the informal afternoon discussion period. The regis- 
trants, representing seven states in the midwest area, were 
welcomed by A. L. Podrasnik, Chicago Times, Inc., presi- 
dent of Chicago Association of Credit Men; F. H. Mill- 
er, The Best Foods, Inc., chairman of Chicago Food 
Manufacturers and Allied Lines Credit Group; and H. 
K. Heath, Durkee Famous Foods, chairman of 1940 Con- 
ference. 





SUGAR CAUSES TOOTH 
DECAY, SAYS DENTIST 


Sugar (and candy) was again indicated of causing 
dental caries by a dentist, at the recent 76th mid-winter 
convention of the Chicago Dental Society, and the charges 
were given widest publicity in the press. Here’s what the 
Chicago Daily News said in its February 12th issue: 

“The effect of sugar on the teeth is the one factor in 
dental decay supported by present scientific evidence. 
acording to Dr. Leonard S. Fosdick of Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s dental school. 


“You may brush your teeth morning and night, in- 
crease your calcium intake or boast that you have “hard” 
teeth, but visits to the dentists will be just as painful 
as long as your teeth are exposed to the chemical action 
of sugar, Dr. Fosdick believes .... He described the 
chemical reaction that occurs while sugar is being broken 
down into mouth acids as similar to the formation of 
alcohol by sugar and yeast. 


“Those who enjoy comparative immunity to dental 
caries, according to Dr. Fosdick, are lucky enough to 
have saliva with high power to neutralize sugar acids 
and a greater concentration of calcium phosphate. Tooth 
decay is an intermittent process, he said, lasting from 
five to 30 minutes, depending on the sugar intake. 

“Morning and evening sessions with the toothbrush 
had best be replaced by brushing the teeth immediately 
after eating, and especially after the ingestion of sugar, 


he added.” 
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By TALBOT CLENDENNING 


have shown that only four fundamental, or pure, 

taste sensations are recognized i.e. sweet, sour, salt 
and bitter. The word confection, or sweet-meat, implies 
that sweetness is, of the four, the most important to the 
confectionery manufacturer. Confections are primarily de- 
signed to meet the demands of the sweet-tooth of the 
consumer. The various sweetening agents which may 
be used will therefore now be considered. 


Fy heve a articles in this series (““M.C.” Jan. & Feb.) 


Sweet Taste 


Saccharin, probably the sweetest substance known, is 
300-500 times as sweet as cane sugar, and the sweet taste 
of this substance may still be detected at a dilution of 
1 to 80,000. Sucrol, which has already been mentioned 
in connection with taste-blindness, is about 200 times as 
sweet as cane sugar. These, and other synthetics, are 
not permitted in foods, except those especially prepared 
for use by diabetics, etc. 

Of the ordinary sugars, levulose, which is found in 
most fruits, has a sweetness of about 173, when the sweet- 
ness of cane sugar (sucrose) is taken as 100. Small 
quantities of levulose have been prepared on a pilot- 
plant scale from the Jerusalem artichoke, but its price 
is at present too prohibitive for its use in confections. 

Ethylene glycol, which, until recently, had been used 
as a flavor solvent, has a sweetness of 130. This sub- 
stance is now banned for use in foodstuffs, as it has been 
found to be quite toxic. 

Invert sugar, which is found naturally in honey, has 
a sweetness of 123. Invert sugar is a 50 : 50 mixture 
of dextrose and levulose, and can be manufactured from 
ordinary sugar (sucrose) by enzyme or acid inversion. 
The process is quite simple and a satisfactory invert-sugar 
syrup can be made in about 2%4 hours. Manufacturers 
may also obtain such syrups commercially. Invert-sugar 
syrups usually contain about 25% of water, which there- 
fore cuts down the sweetness to about 93. When honey 
is used in a confection, honey flavor will of course be 
imparted to the product, quite apart from the sweetness 
due to the invert sugar present. The nature of honey 
flavor depends primarily on the species of flowers visited 
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-- Taste-Provoking Agents 


by the bee, and to keep a constant flavor from batch to 
batch, the same kind of honey must be used. 

About the only other substance, which is sweeter than 
cane sugar, and is sometimes used in confections, is 
glycerine. Glycerine has a sweetness of about 108, and 
may be used as a non-crystallizable sweetener in certain 
types of products. Glycerine appears to have been used 
for this purpose to a greater extent in England and 
Europe than in America. 

Sucrose, which is now consumed in America to the 
amount of well over 100 lbs. per year for every man, 
woman and child, is of course the main sweetening sub- 
stance in all confections. Sucrose may be used in the 
form of refined cane or beet sugar, as raw or partially 
refined sugar (yellow or brown sugars, etc.), as maple 
sugar or syrup, and is also available as “liquid” sugar 
(sugar syrup). Relative sweetness is usually referred to 
pure sucrose as 100. The sweetness of any particular con- 
fection may be calculated from the recipe or analysis by 
determining the total sweetness, which is the sum of the 
sweetness (pro rata) of all the sugars present. 

Maple syrup or sugar contributes, besides sweetness, 
maple flavor, which varies in quality from season to sea- 
son, from one district to another, and from batch to 
batch, depending on the care exercised in its preparation. 
Generally speaking, maple flavor consists of three prin- 
ciples i.e. a phenolic body, a resinous body, and an 
aldehydic compound, similar to, if not identical with, 
ethyl protocatechuicaldehyde (E.P.), sometimes errone- 
ously termed “ethyl” vanillin. The aldehydic compound 
of maple flavors is volatile and a good deal passes off 
into the air during the usual open pan boiling of maple 
sap, or into the condensate, if the more unusual vacuum 
pan boiling is used. A great deal of the lost flavor may 
be restored by replacement with pure E.P. Indeed, it 
has been found that the addition of 1 part of E.P. to 
10,000 to 100,000 parts of a second grade maple syrup 
will change it into a first grade product. The addition 
of a small amount of E.P. is therefore indicated in all 
confections containing maple products. 


Dextrose, or corn sugar, has a sweetness of about 74. 
This sugar has special properties which are now fairly 
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well known by confectioners, and need not be discussed 
here. 

Mannitol and sorbitol are now being produced com- 
mercially by the electrolytic reduction of corn sugar. 
These sugar alcohols have a sweetness of 54 to 57. The 
present price of these substances is as yet too high to 
allow them to be used in great quantities as sweetening 
agents, but they are finding uses in special confections 
for those who cannot tolerate the usual sugars. Exten- 
sive tests have been carried out in recent years, indicat- 
ing that mannitol and sorbitol do not raise the blood sugar 
level to anywhere near the same extent as sucrose, glu- 
cose, etc., and may therefore be used in chocolate and 
other confections for diabetics. It is interesting to note 
that mannitol is quite widely distributed in nature, and 
occurs in manna, which is mentioned in the Bible as hav- 
ing been eaten by the Israelites in the wilderness. Manna 
is still grown extensively in the Mediterranian basin and 
the exudate contains 40% to 60% mannitol. 

Another product which has recently come on _ the 
market is called “sweetose.” This material is made from 
corn by a special patented process which produces a 
syrup of lower viscosity than commercial glucose (corn 
syrup) and one which contains less dextrin and a higher 
percentage of fermentable sugars. This product has a 
sweetness of 56-64, and will no doubt find many uses 
where the high dextrin content of the usual corn syrup 
is not desirable. 

“High purity” corn syrups have a sweetness of 40-45, 
whereas medium conversion corn syrups run about 26 to 
29 in sweetness. 

Other sugars of low sweetness are maltose, or malt 
sugar and lactose, or milk sugar. Maltose, which is 
present in malt extract, has a sweetness of about 32 
whereas milk sugar has a sweetness of about 25. 

There is therefore a sufficient number of sugar products 
of varying degrees of sweetness to allow the sweetness 
of any recipe to be suitably adjusted. It is not neces- 
sary to stress the fact that a confection should not be 
too sweet if it is not to be too filling and satisfying. Every 
confectioner should want the customer to come back for 
more. And by the same token, a confectionery piece 
may be too large in size to be comfortably eaten at one 
time. It would be much better for all concerned if 
quality pieces at 114 oz. were the rule, rather than in- 
tensely sweet 5c bars at 2% ounces. If everv manufac- 
turer were to inaugurate such a policy the total consump- 
tion of confectionery would probably increase consider- 


ably. 


Sour Taste 


Sweetness and sourness go hand in hand, inasmuch as 
they supplement each other. In general the sour taste 
of acid drops, etc., is refreshing and relieves the thirst, 
but is only agreeable when modified by sweetness. The 
vast array of fruit flavors, for example, require as a 
background a taste in which sweetness and aciditv are 
combined in suitable proportions and we have such ex- 
pressions as “lemon juice brings out the flavor.” 

The sour taste of confections is usually due to the 
fruit acids, citric, tartaric, or malic, and in special cases, 
to acetic or lactic acids. As regards the chemistry of 
sour taste, recent experiments indicate that when com- 
pared in the form of 0.5% solutions, tartaric acid has 
the strongest taste, followed by lactic. citric and acetic 
acid in that order (Malic acid is hardly ever added as 
such to confections). In this case the acids fall into 
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the order of their pH values, the%acid with the lowest pH 
having the most acid taste. The tastes of acids when 
compared at the same pH values (3.5, 3.0, 2.5, 2.0) were 
not equal. In this case acetic acid has the strongest acid 
taste, followed by lactic, citric, and tartaric in that order. 
It is possible to raise the pH value of solutions of these 
acids, while maintaining approximately the same degree 
of acidity of taste, by buffering with the sodium salts of 
the acids concerned. The practical significance is that 
products can be produced having a strongly acid taste 
but at the same time free from the effects of over-inver- 
sion of sucrose caused by low pH values. 

The observed sourness of an acid-tasting substance, 
as registered by different individuals, depends upon the 
pH of the saliva of the indiivdual. The more acid the 
pH of the saliva, the more sour the substance will seem 
to be. There is also some taste mechanism, which in 
addition to buffering, resists change in the acidity of the 
saliva.' The proper acidity for any confection, as also 
the proper sweetness, etc., can only properly be deter- 
mined by an efficient tasting jury. Various amounts 
of acid should be tried until the optimum is arrived at, 
the optimum being that amount which is preferred by 
the jury to the amount next below it, and also the amount 
next above it. 


Salt Taste 


Salt taste in confections must be considered as sub- 
sidiary to the predominating flavor. Nevertheless it is 
very important, and it is surprising what an improve- 
ment may be made in certain recipes by a slight addition 
of salt. Usually the amount required is too small to be 
detected as an actual addition of salt, but it will be 
found that the resultant flavor is smoother and more 
acceptable. The optimum amount to be used should be 
determined, by submitting samples containing different 
amounts of salt to the tasting jury for preference tests. 

Of all the salts which taste salty, the only one used to 
any extent in confections is common table salt, or 
sodium chloride. 


Bitter Taste 


Bitter taste is, regarding its stimulating effect, similar 
to that of the aromatic substances which it often accom- 
panies. Purely bitter substances, however, have a de- 
cidedly disagreeable taste, although they strongly excite 
the appetite. Some substances, such as chocolate, have 
a naturally bitter taste which is liked by some persons, 
but more often than not requires.toning down through 
addition of sugars. milk solids, etcyto a point where it is 
more agreeable. In the case of most natural bitterness, 
the principal has not been isolated or sufficiently investi- 
gated. One exception to this is naringin, discovered in 
1857 in the flowers of grapefruit trees in Java. Naringin 
constitutes the bitter principle of grapefruit and is so 
bitter that its taste can be detected when | part is dissolved 
in 50,000 parts of water. This substance is now manu- 
factured on a commercial scale and is sold under the 
name of “amerin.” It is recommended to enhance the 
piquant flavor of high class confectionery, more especially 
those pieces flavored with citrus fruit flavors. It could 
also be used to mask the sweetness of confections of high 
sugar content and would perhaps repay careful investi- 
gation. 


1. Cragg, L. H., 1937, Relation Between Sourness and the pH of 
Saliva. Trans. Roy Soc. Can., 31,ITII, 7-13. 
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Wels INDUSTRY'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus avail- 
ing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 
This series of frank criticisms on well-known branded candies, together with the practical “pre- 
scriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


One-Pound Chocolate Assortments 


CODE 3A40 
Assorted Chocolates—l1 lb.—43c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
New York City) 
Appearance of Package: Good for this 

priced candy. 

Box: Two layer, full telescope, brown 
embossed paper printed in dark 
brown, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of box on Opening: See 
Remarks. 

Coatings: Light and Dark. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Number of Pieces: 20 dark coated, 8 
light coated, 3 foiled. 

Dark Coated Centers: 

Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Orange Cream: Fair. 

Pink Jelly: Could not identify flavor, 
very cheap jelly. 

Vanilla Caramel: Too hard. 
Chocolate: Fair. 

Milk Coated Centers: 

Peanut Butter Blossom: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Too hard. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 
Walunt Cream: Fair. 

Nougat: Fair. 

Brazils: Good: 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Box made a bad appearance 
when opened. Box is too large and 
candy was covered with dust and 
pieces of chocolate coating. 
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Quality of candy is in the 20c the 
pound class, very cheap coatings and 
centers. The ingredients printed on 
the box read very good, but when’ the 
candy is consumed the consumer is 
going to be very disappointed because 
better candy can be purchased at 40c 
the pound. 


CODE 3B40 


Assorted Milk Chocolates— 
1 Ib.—70c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
New York City,) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer extention type. Pasture 
scene with cows, printed in brown, 
orange and gold, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Package on Opening: 
Good. 

Coating: Milk. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Numbex of Pieces: 33, 4 foiled. 

Centers: 

Cordial Cherry: Good. 
Brazils: Good. 

Pecan Cluster: Good. 

Nut Paste: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Fig Paste: Good. 

Filbert Cluster: Good 

Glace Pineapple: Good. 
Apple Jelly: Good. 

Red Jelly: Could not identify Flavor. 
Vanilla Coconut Paste: Good. 


Plantation: Tough 

Jelly and Marshmallow: Fair. 

Sponge: Good. 

Fruit Cake: Fair. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Caramel and Nougat: Good. 

Solid Milk Chocolate Cup: Gooa. 

Nut Taffy: Good. 

Chocolate Hard Candy Blossom: 
Good. 

Nut Brittle: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Pineapple & Cream: Good. 

Almonds: Good. 

Molasses Coconut: Fair. 

Pecan Nougat Roll: Good. 

Peppermint Cream: Fair. 


Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: Candy is a trifle high priced 


at $70c. Quality is about what we 
find in 60c one pound boxes. Jelly 
pieces were of the cheapest kind. 
Creams are not up to standard and 
some flavors are of the cheapest kind. 
Suggest quality of centers be im- 
proved if the price of 70c is going to 
be maintained. 


CODE 3C40 
Assorted Milk Chocolates— 
1 Ib.—$1.00 


(Purchased in a Stationery store, 
Dumont, N. J.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Two layer extention type, white 


paper blue and gold embossing, cellu- 
lose wrapper. 
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CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1940 


The monthly schedule of the Candy Clinic is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples by the Ist 
of month preceding the month scheduled. 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Salted Nuts; Chewy Candies; Caramels 
MARCH—Assorted One-Pound Boxes of Chocolates 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Molded Goods 
JULY—Gums and Jellies: Marshmallows 
AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages; Fudge 
SEPTEMBER—Bar Goods of all types 

OCTOBER—Home Mades: 5c-l0c-15-25<¢ Packages Different 


Kinds of Candies 


NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods; lc Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year: Special Packages: New Packages 





Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Coating: 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Number of Pieces: 56, 4 foiled, 2 Jordan 
Almonds. 


Centers: 
Glace Pineapple half dipped: Good. 
Solid Chocolate Fancy Shape: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Brazils: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Walnut: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Nougat & Caramel: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Nut Paste and Molasses Chew: 

Good. 

Fudge & Marshmallow: Fair. 
Jelly & Marshmallow: Fair. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Paste: Fair. 
Molasses Coconut: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Nut Fudge: Good. 
Pink Cream: Very little flavor. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Pineapple Cream: Fair. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Nut Paste: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Grained, rancid taste. 
Pineapple Jelly: Fair. 
Coconut Cream: Fair. 
Carmel & Nougat: Fair. 
Molasses Sponge Stick: Good. 
Nut Chip: Good. 
Mint Marshmallow: Good. 
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Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Jordan Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Strings are not up to the one 
dollar standard; machine stringing 
does not look good on chocolates that 
retail for one dollar the pound. Cream 
centers need checking up, also the 
jelly pieces. Fudge centers are too 
dry and tasteless. Coconut piece was 
tough and dry. Suggest that centers 
and quality of some pieces be checked 
as many pieces were not up to the 
dollar standard. 


CODE 3D40 
Assorted Chocolates—l1 lb.—85c 


(Purchased in retail candy store, 
San Francisco, Cal.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, white embossed paper 
printed in blue, outside wrapper of 
white paper tied with a yellow grass 
ribbon, black seal embossed in gold. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair— 
See Remarks. 

Number of Pieces: Dark coated 25, 
Light Coated 8, 1 Pecan roll, 4 only 
4 dipped peppermint cream wafers. 

Coating: 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Dark Coated Pieces: 
Peppermint Squares: 
Butter Crunch: Good. 
Nougat Stick: Good. 
Molasses Mint Chew: Good. 
Chocolate Pecan Chew: Good. 


Centers hard. 





Almond Crunch: Good. 

Toasted Coconut Top Caramel: Good. 

Pecan Caramel Chew: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel Stick: Good. 

Chocolate Nut Fudge: Good. 

Caramel & Molasses Taffy: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel & Coconut Paste, 
Coconut top: Good. 

Cream Peppermints: Good. 

Half Dipped Peppermint Wafers: 
Good. 


Nonpariel Top Chocolate Fudge: 
Good. 

Light Coated Pieces: 
Chocolate Caramels: Good. 
Pecan Top Coconut Paste: Good 
Nut Chew: Good. 
Butter Crunch: Good. 
Chocolate Almond Caramel: Good. 
Pecan Roll: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 


Remarks: Box is not up to standard 
of this priced candy. Suggest a box 
with some kind of design embossed 
in gold. Box would make a better 
appearance if tied with grass ribbon 
and seal and a cellulose wrapper used 
in place of the white paper wrapper. 

Appearance of box on opening was 
not good as the coconut and non- 
pareils were all over the candy, all 
pieces were “dusty” and ruined the 
looks of the chocolates. 

Candy is some of the best that the 
Clinic has examined in some time, 
very well made and of the finest 
quality. If the coconut top and non- 
pareil pieces were wrapped in cellulose 
and the box made to look more at- 
tractive, this package should be a 
very large seller and considerable re- 
peat business can be looked for. 


CODE 3E40 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Ib.—80c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Package: See Remarks. 
Box: Two layer, full telescope, green 
embossed flower paper, printed in 
black, tied with green grass ribbon, 
cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 39. 
Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 
Centers: 
Sponge Chip: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream — Imitation flavor, 
cream: Good. 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Coconut Paste: Good. 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Peppermint Cream & Chocolate 
Fudge: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
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Wintergreen Cream: Too much color 

—Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 
Mint Paste & Marshmallow: Good. 
Wintergreen Paste & Marshmallow: 

Good. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: A trifle dry. 
Green Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Toasted Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Fudge: Good. 

Ginger: Good. 

Cracker: Good. 

Raisin Cluster: Good. 

Peanut Cluster: Good. 

Nut Taffy Chip. Too hard. 

Almond: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Candy and box are not up to 
the 80c standard. Centers are well 
made with a few exceptions. Suggest 
less color be used in the Wintergreen 
cream and soda or more nuts be used 
in the nut chip. At 80c the pound, 
maple sugar could be used instead of 
the imitation maple flavor. 

At this price we suggest a more 
attractive top and extension edge box 
as most all boxes from fifty cents up 
are extension type. 

A box at this price should not be 
tied with grass ribbon. Suggest a 
number three silk ribbon. 


CODE 3F40 
Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—60c 


(Purchased in grocery store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, extention type, silver 
embossed paper printed in black tied 
on corners with red silk ribbon, cell- 
ulose wrapper. Attractive looking for 
a 60c box. 


Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Number of Pieces: 77, 1 foiled. 
Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers: 

Raisin Clusters: Good. 
Filberts: Good. 

Fruit Paste: Good. 
Molasses Chew: Good. 
Nut Crunch: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. .. 
Mint Paste: Good. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Paste: Good. 
Jelly: Could not taste any flavor. 
Filbert Twins: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is an outstanding box 
at the price of 60c the pound. Candy 
is well made, neatly packed and box 
is attractive. This should be a good 
seller. 
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CODE 3G40 


Assorted Miniature Chocolates-— 
1 Ib.—25c 


(Purchased in a 5 & 10 cent store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Light Buff, two layer full tele- 
cope, printed in brown, tied with blue 
cellulose ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 61. 

Coating: Milk. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Machine. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers: 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Chew:: Good. 
Pink Cream: Could not _ identify 
flavor. 
Maple Cream: Rank flavor. 
Vanilla Coconut Cream: Rank flavor. 
Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Nothing much can be said 
when a box of this kind is sold, re- 
tailing for 25c the pound. 


CODE 3H40 


Milk Coated Caramels— 
1 Ib.—25c 


(Purchased at a railroad station, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, brown printed in white, 
cellulose window. Good looking for 
a 25c package. 

Coating: Milk. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Strings: None. 
Flavor: Fair. 

Center: Vanilla Caramel. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: See Remarks. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Caramels were coated too 
thin. Suggest more be used in the 
caramels as they stuck to the teeth 
and were tough. 
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CODE 3140 


Milk Chocolate Almonds— 
14 ozs.—60c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
Chicago, II.) 


Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: Full telescope type, white em- 
bossed paper printed in orange, brown, 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 77. 

Coating: Milk. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Almonds: 

Size: Good. 
Roast: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best box of milk almonds 
that the Clinic has examined at this 
price for some time. 


CODE 3)40 


Assorted Chocolates—1 lb.—60c 
(Sent in for Analysis, No. 4384) 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two Layer type full telescope, 
cream colored paper printed in brown, 
blue, cottage scene in center, cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 19 dark, 9 light, 2 
foiled. 

Coatings: Dark and light. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers Dark Coated: 

Nut Creams: Good. 

Molasses Coconut Paste: Good. 
Sponge Chip: Good. 

Apple Jelly: Good. 

Light Coated Centers: 

Nut Creams: Good. 
Caramel & Brazil: Good. 
Caramel: Good. 

Assortment: Entirely too small. 

Remarks: The assortment is very small 
and the consumer would be disap- 
pointed in the contents of this box 
at any price. Suggest the following 
Pieces be added to the assortment: 
Nougatines, nut toffies, a few nut 
meats, a few different creams. 
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Candy in Food Stores 


UTHOR Zimmerman, whose article Candy and the 

Super Market appears in this issue, reveals that 
Super Markets move in excess of $30,000,000 worth of 
candy every year. His description of displays and mer- 
chandising methods used may give some new ideas to 
wholesale candy manufacturers who are not yet selling 
this trade. 

In the mail arriving as this issue is “going to bed,” 
we received a copy of the survey which duPont’s Cello- 
phane division made of food stores as potential candy 
outlets. The figures tell their own story far better than 
we can, so we'll let the figures talk. They represent 
conclusions drawn after thorough check-up on stores and 
shoppers. Women shoppers revealed that they go to food 
stores 3.64 times for every visit to drug stores; 3.88 
times for every visit to five and tens; 6.5 times for every 
visit to department stores; and 7.75 times for every 
visit to regular candy stores. 

Nevertheless, the survey shows that the food store is 
an underdeveloped market so far as candy is concerned. 
In 33 cities the survey showed that 17.7% of the better 
type food dealers stocked no candy at all! Of those carry- 
ing candy, 42.1% stock nothing over 5 cents (in other 
words, no home consumption units); 47% offered a 
limited choice (less than five types of candy other than 
penny goods); and 86% had no departmentalized dis- 
plays. Much other information of unquestioned value 
to the confectionery sales manager is contained in the 
survey. In line with the Industry’s slogan “Candy is 
Delicious Food,” isn’t it time we put this “food” into 
food stores? 


It Smells 
DVERTISING circles are considerably stirred up 


over the possibilities opened by the new printing 
technique through which certain types of advertisements 
are printed with ink giving off aromas of the products 
advertised. Several such advertisements have appeared 
lately, one in a Chicago paper wherein a florists’ adver- 
tisements reproduced a bouquet of roses in both natural 
color and aroma. Three scented advertisements of rec- 
ord have appeared so far in various parts of the country. 
To our industry the second one, which appeared in 
the Atchison (Kansas) Globe, is most interesting for 
this was a candy advertisement which gave off the aroma 
of peppermint. It isn’t likely that the candy industry 
will now demand for its advertising inks scented with 
every kind of flavor or odor common to confectionery, 
but it may well be that instead of sending working 
samples of flavors, our flavor houses may send to candy 
manufacturers advertising which is printed in ink scented 
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with the odor of a particular flavor. The candy maker 
or purchasing agents then licks off the ink and finds 
out just how the flavor tastes in the finished goods. This 
would be the ultimate in low-cost sampling! 


All joking aside, however, there is a distinct connec- 
tion between the taste and smell factors in candy flavors 
and you can learn all about this in the series of articles 
on Flavors which began in our January issue and is in 
its third part in this month’s issue. 


Easter Goods 
Cy of the manifestitations of the so-called “Ameri- 


can Way of Living” seems to be what in our 
younger days we called “rushing the season.” This 
phenomenon is apparent in many different phases of our 
life—afternoon papers on the newsstands at 8:30 in 
the morning, fall clothes displayed in store windows 
in June, next year’s automobile models available before 
half of this year is over, and so on. Even the candy 
business has been hit by this mania for being early. 
Easter goods, for instance, have been on the counters 
and shelves of the dealers earlier than ever this year. 
Easter is, of course, earlier acording to the calendar. 
But even with an adjustment for that fact, Easter candies 
already are almost ancient history, and Easter is still a 
week and a half away! 

Getting ahead of ourselves on the seasons does seem 
like poor merchandising policy so far as candy is con- 
cerned. After the build-up on Christmas candies there 
comes a period from January until the beginning of 
Lent when regular-line candies again have a chance to 
move. In the cool candy-eating months of January and 
February manufacturers have a fair volume on their 
regular lines. There comes a slight drop at the be- 
ginning of Lent, but in general, volume continues fair. 
And even Lenten candy sales need not drop if the manu- 
facturer will do his share to promote candy as a food 
and not a luxury which must be dropped during Lent. 
The candy sold during this between-seasons period repre- 
sents our “bread and butter” lines. 

It is a little short-sighted, then, to cut into this fair 
volume by promoting Easter specialties before most 
people have even begun to think of Easter. The result 
of doing so is to take off the counters candy which is 
moving and substitute for it other candy which, be- 
cause its appeal is seasonal, will not move until the holi- 
day comes nearer. This amounts to “rushing the sea- 
son” merely for the sake of getting ahead of the competi- 
tion. Why not take our profit, even if small, on the regu- 
lines as long as we can and hold up on the specialties 
long enough to assure ourselves that there will be brisk 
demand for the latter so that they actually become what 
they are planned to be, profit lines? 
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-and make better jelly candies with (Excibs ge 
EXCHANGE citrus PECTIN 3 


The finer flavor, brilliance, and 
real jelly texture make EXCHANGE 
Citrus Pectin Goods popular with 
the consumer. They are easily 
made cast or slab. Use them for 
bulk packs or the finest assort- 
ments. Costs are low. Send for this 
new Handbook with the latest 
formulas. It’s free. 


CITRUS PECTIN 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Products Dept., Sec. 203, Ontario, Calif. 


Please send us our copy of the new 
Confectioners Handbook for the use of 
Exchange Citrus Pectin. 
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MAIL BXCHANGSE 


WHERE READERS SPEAK THEIR VIEWS AND QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 





Candy Test Method 


Can you inform me precisely in what respect, if any, the candy 
test method described by Frederic W. Murphy in the July, 1921, 
issue of The Candy Manufacturer differs from the method de- 
veloped by Dr. Hooker while he was associated with the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co.? As I remember the latter it was iden- 
tical with the method outlined by Mr. Murphy except that it 
did not specify a Chaddock burner or a Morril gas pressure 
regulator. I wish to refer to the Hooker procedure in a discus- 
sion of candy tests and shall be very grateful to you for what- 
ever help you can give me in obtaining the answer to this 


question. —M. J. P., Washington, D. C. 


Reply: The earliest available reference to this test is found 
in Journ. Phys. Chem., Vols. 1 & 2, by P. G. Weischmann. Dr. 
Hooker’s original method is not available, but the method em- 
ployed by the American Sugar Refining Company prior to 1919 
and in use at present, if the test is required, is identical with the 
method outlined by Mr. Murphy in the September, 1921, issue 
of The Candy Manufacturer except that a Bunsen burner is used 
instead of a Craddock and a marble slab is sometimes used 
instead of a copper slab, as recommended by Mr. Murphy. While 
the refinery method does not specify a gas pressure regulator, 
it is recommended wherever such pressure is liable to variation. 
Time factors, casserole dimensions, and general procedure are 
similar in both methods. 


* 
Cocoa Powder 


We were very much interested to read the excellent article 
on Cocoa Powder by Dr. K. E. Langwill in a recent issue. 
Dr. Langwill has treated the subject in a very comprehensive and 
correct manner, and we can confirm his statements throughout. 

There is one phase of the subject which is often a cause for 
trouble and dispute between the manufacturer of Cocoa Powder 
and his customers that we would like to mention. This is the 
variation in color of any given Cocoa Powder from ene part 
of a shipment to another, and from one shipment to another. 
While it is true, as Dr. Langwill states, that “the cooler the 
cocoa when it is ground, the more permanent will be its color” 
no manufacturer can honestly guarantee, in my opinion, that 
any particular Cocoa Powder will not alter in color (fade) with 
time and with changes in the storage conditions found between 
the time of production of the cocoa and its ultimate use. 


It also frequently happens that a consumer will request that 
a Cocoa Powder be darker as it arrives at his plant; but he does 
not want a change in the color or flavor of the item in which the 
cocoa powder is to be used. Probably the best way to accom- 
plish this result is ‘to pulverize the cocoa cake at a somewhat 
elevated temperature, and cool it quickly, prior to air sifting 
or bolting. A cocoa powder so treated will be apparently 
darker in color than the same cocoa pulverized at a lower tem- 
perature, although, as Dr. Langwill intimates, its apparent color 
will be less permanent, and more subject to fading. 

You might note that I used the word “‘apparent” with refer- 
ence to the color. I do so because when two samples of the 
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same cocoa are pulverized one warm and the other cool—they 
will both produce the same color when used in milk drinks, 
fudge, cakes, icings, etc.; even though they appear to be a dif- 
ferent color in the barrels. 

This problem of “fading”, occurring as it does to different 
degrees depending on the temperatures encountered in pulverizing, 
Lolting or sifting and storing is often confusing and misleading 
to the customer. One can easily determine, however, whether 
two samples of cocoa powder are apparently different in color 
because of fading, or whether they are actually different in color 
for some reason of ingredients or bean blends, by merely stirring 
equal quantities of each (say 10 grams) in equal quantities of 
hot water (say 100 c.c.). If fading alone has caused one of 
the samples to appear lighter in color, the difference will dis- 
appear when cupped as suggested above, and the consumer can 
feel safe in using them in his product. 

(Signed) L. R. Cook, Supt. 
Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co. 
Lititz, Pennsylvania 

Reply: We are glad to receive these comments. For 1940, we 
have scheduled a number of articles on chocolate. Starting with the 
January issue there were two articles on the so-called “Bob 
Test.” Later in the year we will have a series coming from a chemist 
in a candy plant who will discuss other phases of chocolate manu- 
tacturing. A good many of these subjects on confectionery raw 
materials are of a controversial nature, we realize, but we pro- 
ceed on the basis that only through an airing of the various 
views can the confectionery manufacturer obtain an intelligent 
picture of these materials and their use in his goods. 


* * 
Candy Bars 


I am interested in re-packing bulk candies for the retail and 
jobbing trades; also, the installation of so-called “candy bars” 
or small bulk and package departments in the progressive gro- 
cery, drug and department stores. I will appreciate if you 
will pass this information along to several reliable candy manu- 
facturers who might be interested in manufacturing for me a 
complete line of candies, asking them to send me prices and 
literature on bulk, bar and package goods. Also, will appreciate 
literature and prices from several manufacturers of fixtures for 
installing small modern candy departments. I am 30 years of 
age, a registered pharmacist and now employed. Having had 
years of chain store training, I believe I could build up a large 
volume of business through Drug and Grocery stores by my 
merchandising plan—VW. R. L., Ga. 

Reply: Success of merchandising candy through the outlets 
you suggest depends on your aggressiveness and attention to de- 
tails, such as freshness of goods, merchandising, display, etc. We 
have always thought that department stores could do a far 
better candy business if goods were properly checked and dis- 
played and more discrimination shown in purchases. In a few 
cases, candy manufacturers have tried to overcome the present 
handicaps of department store candy merchandising, by putting 
their own departments into stores on a lease arrangement and 
using their own trained personnel to sell the candy. The ag- 
gressive candy jobber should do a similar job. 
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The Development of the 
Confectionery Industry 





It is the 8th largest food 
industry in America. 

It provides employmentand 
profitable enterprise to hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers, 
workers, shippers, distribu- 
tors and retail merchants. 

Candy is the most widely 
distributed of all food prod- 
ucts (over 1,250,000 retail 
outlets). 

Candy kitchens satisfy 
America’s “‘sweet tooth”’ to 
thetuneofan annual expend- 
iture of over $600,000,000.00 

And the keynote of this 
great demand is: ‘‘Candy 
is Delicious Food—Enjoy 
Some Every Day.” 
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CERELOSE 


PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR 


Cerelose, pure Dextrose sugar 
is proud of the fact that it is 
playing its part in the develop- 
ment of the candy industry.. 

and that it keeps pace with the 


progress of the entire industry. 
* 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 

17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of 
QUALITY CORN SYRUPS 


CONFECTIONERS STARCHES 
and 


CERELOSE... Pure DEXTROSE Sugar 











The Development of 
Dextrose 


as a pure, sparkling white 
sugar in crystalline form in- 
volved years of research and 
costly refining equipment. 

Pure Dextrose is derived 
chiefly from American corn, 
grown by American farmers, 
refined in American factories 
and distributed by American 
Companies. 

Dextrose is thus a 100% 
American product. 

Dextrose is sweet and cool- 
ing to taste—and possesses 
special properties which im- 
part superior qualities to 
many foods and beverages. 
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BUCHANAN HEADS 
WHITE-STOKES SERVICE 


E. G. Buchanan has been made manager of the serv- 
ice department by White-Stokes Company, Chicago, it 
was announced recently following the company’s annual 
meeting, J. A. Brown was advanced to the position of 
sales manager. 

Mr. Buchanan’s promotion will necessitate his devoting 
all of his time being of personal service to confection- 


E. G. Buchanan, Who Has 

Been Appointed Service Man- 

ager for White-Stokes Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 





ers on their individual problems. It is the company’s 
opinion that few others in the confectionery field are 
better equipped to do constructive work of this kind 
than Mr. Buchanan, because of his wide experience, his 
creative ability and his willingness to be helpful at all 
times. 

Mr. Buchanan’s experiences in European and Am- 
erican confectionery plants fit him well for his new 
duties. A resume of his experiences is interesting. Upon 
leaving school, his first position was with Hay Brothers 
of Glasgow, Scotland, manufacturers of a general line 
of candies. In 1914, when war was declared, he joined 
the army and served from 1914 to 1919 as a Highlander 
with the British forces. This service included a stretch 
in the famous battle of the Dardanelles. 

After demobilizing, Mr. Buchanan went back to work 
for Hay Brothers, and continued with this organization 
until 1924, at which time he decided to equip himself 
with a broader knowledge of the candy industry, and 
sailed for America. Soon after his arrival, he secured a 
position with the Sunland Sales Association of Fresno, 
California, as sales and service representative; served 
in this capacity for five years. His next position was 
with the United Chemical and Organic Products Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Wilson & Company of Chicago, in 
the capacity of sales and service representatives in the 
Gelatin department. His next connection was with Ross 
& Rowe, New York. After being with this organization 
for a short time, he received an offer to join the White- 
Stokes Company, in the capacity of salesman and serv- 
ice representative, and has been with this company for 
the past several years. 
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CARTON STITCHING AND 
PRINTING MACHINES 


A power-saving feature recently installed on the carton 
stitcher manufactured by the Ideal Stitcher and Manu- 
facturing Co., Racine, Wis., is a new automatic brake 
which eliminates constant drag on the machine between 
stitches. It is claimed by the company that this brake 
will save up to 40% of power required for operation of 
the stitcher. This stitcher handles from 200 to 800 
cartons per hour, depending on the size, forms its own 
staples, requires no re-setting for cartons of different 
sizes, and requires only 30 in. by 18 in. of floor space. 
The company also handles a carton printing machine by 
means of which the food manufacturer who stencils his 
own carton may accomplish a print job which is much 
neater than the ordinary stencil, more legible, and gives 
a more finished appearance to the imprinted carton. 
Developed principally for use by canneries, the machine 
also has application for other types of food manufac- 
turers who turn out goods either under their own 
trade mark or do a so-called “private label” business. 
The machine prints from rubber type which can be 
augmented with illustrations, etc. showing special in- 
signias or trade marks. 


NEW BAR WRAPPING 
MACHINE ANNOUNCED 


The Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, makers of the 
famous “Oh Henry” bar, recently installed several units of 
the new bar wrapping machine developed by the Modern 
Equipment Co., Defiance, Ohio. This machine handles 
irregularly shaped bars or other small articles that 
lack uniformity in production and which heretofore have 
demanded hand wrapping. 

The new wrapping machine is a high speed, balanced 
unit that will wrap 95 to 105 bars per minute, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The exact nature of the bar is 
of little importance, they say, as the wrapping opera- 
tion is entirely independent of the object to be wrap- 
ped itself. Light, fluffy bars, jelly bars, cream bars, or 
any other delicate products are handled without dam- 





Installation of New Type Bar Wrapping Machine at 
Williamson Candy Co., Chicago. The Machine is Designed for 
keregular-Shaped Bars. 
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age. It is said that the machine is so finely balanced 
that it can wrap an empty package. It will operate 
with cellophane, glassine, foils, or any other type of 
wrapper that can be printed in rolls. It wraps with or 
without a liner and with or without bottom cards. High 
speed and accuracy are said to be responsible for sav- 
ings up to 35 per cent, largely due to the elimination of 
long underfolds necessary in hand wrapping. 


D. R. Bailey, manager of the California Almond Grow- 
ers Exchange stated that a substantial loss has been ex- 
perienced in this year’s almond crop because of the re- 
cent flood in the almond growing districts of California. 
Lack of rainfall in the 1939 season resulted in a notice- 
able shortage of fruit buds, indicating a light crop, and 
this has been further aggravated by the flood. The con- 
dition will accentuate an already short supply and un- 
questionably be reflected in increased prices for 1940 
crop almonds. 


Fred L. Hale, 75, a foreman at Racine Confectionery 
Machinery Company, Racine, Wisconsin, died February 
18. A resident of Racine for 45 years, he was with the 
Racine Confectionery Machinery Company for 25 
years. Surviving are his widow, and two daughters. 


Richard L. Nagle is now assistant to R. F. Holloway, 
advertising manager for A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company. He had been learning something of Staley 
products and territories before starting his actual work in 
the Decatur office, by working in the company’s pack- 
age sales division in the southeastern territory. 





JULIUS FRANK DIES 


Julius Frank, owner of the company carrying his name 
which makes peanut blanching machines, Chicago, died 
January 31. Thirty years ago he formed the old Salto- 
Celro Nut Company, Chicago. Approximately 25 years 
ago he started the Julius Frank Works and for about 
20 years has been in the packaging field. Simon E. 
Salzman, a nephew of Julius and administrator of his 
will, is now head of the firm which will become a cor- 
poration carried on by the present officers. Mr. Salzman 
is not new to the industry, having worked at his uncle’s 
firm for many years. 


Package Machinery Company, Springfield, Mass., an- 
nounces a new high in versatility, size range and ease 
of operation in its Model FA-Q wrapping machine. Be- 
cause of the machine’s wide size range it can be equip- 
ped to handle any type of wrapping material and the 
electric eye registration permits the use of printed ma- 
terial in roll form. Speed is 40 to 100 per minute, de- 
pending upon the size and nature of the package, and 
it requires only one operator. Packages pass through 
the machine in a straight line and are always on an 
even plane, making it possible to wrap loose articles 
in open boats as well as the regular type packages. 


NEW HIGH VACUUM GUAGE 


A new model portable high vacuum guage with a range 
from 0 to 700 microns and calibrated down to 1/10 
micron has been announced by the F. J. Stokes Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia. This gauge is similar to the 


ASK OUR JOBBERS FOR SAMPLES 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY @ FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE « Products Department, Ontario, California 
Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario, California 
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original high vacuum gauge made by this company 
(calibrated from 0 to 5,000 microns), but covers a nar- 
rower range for reading more accurately vacuums of 
700 microns or lower. It is slightly larger and heavier 
and utilizes the McLeod principle of operation. It is de- 
signed to enable any unskilled operator to take read- 
ings quickly and accurately and is built to withstand 
hard service and constant handling without danger of 
breakage or damage. 





Dodge & Olcott Company, New York City, have issued 
their March 1940 Wholesale Price List. The company is 


in its 142nd year of business. 





In the seventh annual “5 & 10” packaging contest 
sponsored by The Syndicate Store Merchandiser, Am- 
erican Lace Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
won seventh prize for its Betty Brite Party Cups. The 
winning packages out of about 500 entries were ex- 
hibited at the annual Five and Ten Packaging Show at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, February 29 to March 
1. 





Sally Woodward, of Detroit, is now a member of the 
Department of Relations of General Mills, Inc., Min- 


neapolis, Minnesota, according to an announcement of 
Donald D. Davis, President. 





Miss M. M. Murray is now advertising manager of 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
company’s offices were recently moved to 1306 East 
Meinecke Street from the old location at 1770 N. Com- 
merce St., Milwaukee. 


A brochure entitled “Streamling the Existing Plant” 
describes a novel venture which Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany undertook to increase safety, acquire ease of main- 
tenance, insulate noise, and to obtain advertising good- 
will, good looks and modernization. Copies of the 
brochure can be obtained without charge from the 
Falstrom Company, Passaic, N. J., which did the work 
of “streamlining” the company’s factory. 


Chester J. Alger, director of the Chicago office of Corn 
Products Refining Company was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Argo State Bank, Argo, Ill. Mr. Alger’s 
move terminates 36 years of service with Corn Products. 
He began as office boy in 1904 and became cost ac- 
countant, manufacturing department manager and com- 
mittee secretary. 


Edward W. Hellwig, of the Hellwig-Miller Company, 
advertising agency for Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, died March 1. Activities of the Hellwig-Miller 
Company will be assumed by its successor, C. L. Miller 
Company. 


The 1940 domestic sugar quota has been decreased 
from 6,725,100 to 6,607,745 tons, a decrease of 117,- 
355 tons. The reduction from the December determina- 
tion was made on a readjustment of estimated con- 
sumer’s requirements for this year, according to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace’s report. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 


TORNADO DESTROYS 
CONFECTIONERY PLANT 


Bobs Candy & Pecan Company, 
Albany, Georgia, only recently 
enlarged, was completely destroy- 
ed by the tornado which hit part 
of Georgia, February 10. The total 
loss amounting to $75,000 was 
not covered by tornado insur- 
ance. In a letter to this publi- 
cation Bob McCormack writes, 
“We are most fortunate that none 
of our employes were in the 
building at the time of the tor- 
nado.” The company gives regu- 
lar employment to about 100 
people and has a weekly pay roll 
of about $2000. Practically 
every stockholder of Bobs Candy 
& Pecan Company has notifield 
Mr. McCormack that he would subscribe for the same 
amount of new stock in his company which has paid 
from 3 to 10% dividends uninterruptedly for 16 years. 








Bob McCormack 





Bunte Brothers, Chicago, have just let a contract 
for a $150,000 addition to their plant. This addition 
will be built on the West side of the plant extending to 
the railroad tracks, 160 feet long and four stories high. 
It will be built of concrete and brick, insulated with 
cork and completely air conditioned. The company 
won its suit in the local court on intra-state business 
on break and take. The court stated that the Federal 
Trade Commission had no jurisdiction over this case 
and therefore reversed its decision. 





John Short formerly with Busy Bee Candy Co., St. 
Louis, is now with Reymer & Brothers, Inc., in Pitts- 


burgh. 


During 1939, it is estimated 68,907 visitors watched 
various operations of chocolate manufacture at Hershey 
Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa. The number of visitors 
during the years in which records have been kept total 
529,137. 


Cosmopolitan Candy Company, Chicago, recently filed 
a voluntary bankruptcy plea listing liabiliities at $96,- 
759, and assets at $38,725. Five of the large creditors 
have filed a petition for an independent audit. Peter 
Gavaris, president, and his associates are to to continue 
in charge of the firm under court supervision. A cred- 
itors meeting was held March 11. 





ITALIAN CANDY 
MANUFACTURER DIES 


Leopold M. Farina, well-known Italian candy manu- 
facturer, died February 10, in Perugia, Italy. Mr. 
Farina’s factory was located at Via XX Settembre, 60, 
Perugia, Italy, and it is our understanding the factory 
will continue in operation. Leopold Farina was an 
intelligent candy manufacturer, always seeking new 
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PERFORMANCE! 


In Belting, it’s performance that counts. BURRELL 
builds PERFORMANCE into its 


9 BURRELL Stars: 
* CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 
* THIN-TEX CRACK-LESS Belting 
* White Glazed Enrober Belting 
* Batch Roller Belts (Patented) 
* Carrier or Drag Belts 
* Feed Table Belts (Endless) 
* Cherry Dropper Belts 
* Cold Table Belts (Endless) 
* Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 
Proven ability to “take it” has placed BURRELL 


Belting in practically all Confectionery Plants. 
Why not yours? ~ 


“BUY PERFORMANCE” 
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413 S. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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STOP WASTE 


By installing Economy “LUSTR-KOOLD” 
They will 
increase production and reduce your cost 


Chocolate Cooling Conveyors. 


per pound by permitting you to operate 
your other equipment at maximum speed. 


By installing “ECONOMY” Air Condi- 
tioning units in your Packing Rooms, 
Storage Rooms, Hard Candy Depart- 
ment. These units will maintain the ex- 
act conditions required —regardless of 
weather. 


Years of experience in the manufacture 
and operation of Air Conditioning equip- 
ment used in candy manufacture assures 
you that ECONOMY units are correct 
for your particular job. 





ECONOMY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


223 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 
152 West 42nd St., New York 
2100 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
A CLEAN Plant is a PROFITABLE Plant 
Breuer's Ball Bearing 


Portable industrial 

Vacuum Cleaner 
Cleans EVERYTHING,—cracks and crev- 
ices where insects breed, floors, walls, 
shelves, overhead pipes, etc. Power unit 
quickly removable for blowing dust and 
dirt out of motors, mixers, wrapping 
machines, and all hard-to-get-at places. 
Sprays paint and insecticide. Protects 
health of employes and purity of prod- 
uct. Prevents spoilage. 

Write for Literature and 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5120 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, I / 





























Cobee 3 Brand 


HARD FATS and COCONUT OILS 


HARD FATS—to stiffen chocolate coat- _~ 
ings; and for center work; COCONUT - 
OIL—for slab dressings; lubricants in 
chewing candies; fillings; nut cooking; 
popcorn seasoning, etc. Also SOYA BEAN 
OIL. 
Whenever you bring out a new piece, 
send to us for samples. 


I Prod RNONTON 
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LIGNIN VANILLIN, C. P. 


Guarantee yourself an uninterrupted 
source of supply of Vanillin for your 
products. 

LIGNIN Vanillin is made entirely from 
native American materials. 

Requests for sample’s on your firm’s 
letterhead will be promptly answered. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


170 Varick St., N. Y. C.9 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
Interior of Factory 907 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 
WISCONSIN, U.S.A. Transportation Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


























| chocolate Coatings 


THAT HAVE 


FLAVOR * SMOOTHNESS 
UNIFORMITY * QUALITY 











CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


339-361 NORTH FIFTH STREET, NEWARK, N. J) 
ESTABLISHED 1897 
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methods and ideas to better his product. It is with real 
regret that we learned of his passing. 


Albert D. Hale, director and superintendent of the 
Paul F. Beich Co., Bloomington, Ill., died recently at 
St. Francis hospital, Peoria, Ill. He was associated with 
the Beich company for 37 years, beginning in the stock 
room, becoming shipping clerk and eventually super- 
intendent. Manufacturers and superintendents who at- 
tended the N.C.A. convention in Chicago in 1935, will 
recall that Mr. Hale was active on the program of the 
Production Session, where he gave an address on his 
company’s methods of accident prevention among em- 
ployees, and also introduced J. E. Magnus of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company, who also spoke on acci- 
dent prevention in the candy plant. 


Jane Louise Candy Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, had its Easter candies destroyed when a fire 
started in the basement and spread to the first two 
fioors of the northern half of the building, wrecking the 
interior of the two floors. Fifteen employees left the 
building when the blaze was discovered. E. M. Frangos, 
owner of the candy firm, estimated the damage at $10.- 


000. 


Carl Ortman, son of Henry Ortman, one time candy 
manufacturer in Baltimore, Md., has been appointed 
candy buyer and production manager at the May Com- 
pany Department Store in Baltimore. 


Sharp & Shearer, Reading, Pennsylvania, put on the 
market recently a new package of cough drops which 
retails at 5¢. Test campaigns proved so successful that 
plans are under way to enlarge the company’s manu- 
facturing and packaging facilities. 





Schutter Candy Company, Chicago, has promoted 
the sale of its new 5¢ bar with a “Win” bar naming 
contest. More than $500 in prizes to retailers and over 
$1000 in prizes to jobbers to promote the sale of this 
bar, monthly prizes totaling $220 during the months 
of January, February, March and April with a grand 
cash prize of $1000, brought in 100,000 entries during 
the first month of the firm’s contest. 


Harry B. Goss, 61, manufacturer of chocolate candies 
for 34 years, died February 16 at his home, Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Runkle Company, Kenton, Ohio, purchased equip- 
ment at the auction sale of Meadow Brook Candy Com- 
pany, Moline, Illinois, held recently. Solicitors for the 
Runkle Company, which was destroyed by fire November 
5, reported that they expected to have pledges for 
between $14,000 to $15,000, and that stock is being 
subscribed in an effort io influence the firm to remain 
in Kenton. 


Frank N. Funke, 76, vice-president of J. B. Funke Candy 
Company, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, died recently. Mr. Funke 
started to work for his brother, the late Joseph B. Funke, 
in 1885. In 1893, he became a partner in the company 
and was made vice-president. One son, Frank J. Funke. 
and a daughter, Miss Edith Funke, survive him. 
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Ever seeking to improve cocoa and chocolate equipment 


T IS natural that the name of LEHMANN appears so often 
in relation to the development of machinery for refining 
socoa and cholocate, because LEHMANN has maintained a 
leading position in that field for more than 100 years. With 
such a background our efficient organization of designers 
and engineers always is seeking to improve on existing 
methods and practices. Their knowl- 
edge and experience are freely 
available to manufacturers who 
have the same thought in mind. LE 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1834 
250 West Broadway New York, N. Y- he Standard for Quality in 
Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. Machinery Since 1834 

















JANUARY CONFECTIONERY 
SALES UP 13 PER CENT 


January 1940 sales of confectionery and com- ‘ re q U t n t WwW e a t 4 p r 


petitive chocolate products increased 13 per cent over 
January 1939, it was announced by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. A decrease of 8.3 per Shutdowns 4 
cent was shown when compared with December 1939. e 
Total sales of the reporting firms during January amount- 
ed to $19,007,000 as compared with sales of $16,820,- Do you have to shut down too often, because of 
000 for January 1939, and $20,717,000 for December troublesome weather? Because of candy-making dif- 
1939. Each of the three groups of manufacturers shown ficulties or jammed, sticky conveyors, for example — 
- : due to bad temperature and humidity conditions? 
separately recorded a substantial gain over January of 
last year, with manufacturers of chocolate products If such costly delays are cutting into your profits, it 


showing the highest, 15.2 per cent. will pay you to investigate Sturtevant Air Condition- 

- ing. Let us show you how you can maintain ideal 
temperature and humidity in any department of your 
plant, throughout the year. Our experience in solving 
similar problems for Louis Sherry, Inc., Eatmor 





H. R. Chapman, president of the National Confection- 





ers Association, has sent out a personal letter to all Chocolate Co., and many others is at your service. 
members of the Association requesting aid for the Fin- ' 

nish Relief Fund in the form of a contribution from The Cooling and Air Conditioniny Div. C. F. Sturtevazt Company 
each corporation, a contribution from each executive and HYDE FARK, BOSTON, MASS. 

a campaign among employees for their individual con- Atlante Comden Chicage Greenshere los Angsies New York 





tributions. Checks should be made payable to the 


Finnish Relief Fund, Inc. Exemptions from Federal in- 
come taxation are allowed for contributions to the 
Fund. U r eva Nn 


A new 15-minute radio program is being sponsored Mote 17, ’ 
by Ghirardelli Company, San Francisco. The program 
featuring Frank Graham and his “Prof. Cosmo Jones” 


comes on once a week over stations of the Columbia FOR BETTER PRODUCTS AT LESS COST 
Pacific network. 








The New Greer Cooling Tunnel 


Air Conditioned 
Cools Candies on a Steel Belt 


A self contained air conditioning unit supplies cold air to the New Greer 
Tunnel, both above and below the steel belt that carries the candies. 
Bottoms are quickly set. The steel belt is inside the Tunnel at all times. 


MORE EFFICIENT — OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
J. W. GREER CO. 


Chi : 43 E. Ohio St. 
cago e CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


London: Bramigk & Co., Ltd. 
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“ Important Features 





The packages shown at the left are examples of wrapping done by our 
FA-Q machine. Extremely versatile, the FA-Q handles extension-edge boxes, 
open boats, and turned-up-side trays, as easily as it wraps ordinary cartons. 

Moreover, the machine has an extremely wide size range and takes only 
10 minutes to adjust for a different size, even when the change is in all three 
dimensions. Formerly, this adjustment delayed production a half hour or more. 

Confectionery manufacturers appreciate this convenient adjustability, be- 
cause it is the practical answer to the problem of wrapping a diversified line. 
Often, an entire line of products is wrapped on one FA-Q machine. 

The FA-Q does an exceptionally neat and attractive job with any type of 
modern wrapping material. May be equipped with Electric Eye for accurate 
registration of printed material fed from a roll. 

This remarkable machine is saving thousands of dollars for manufacturers, 
not only in confectionery, but in food, drug, and other fields. It is considered 
by many to be the most outstanding wrapping machine on the market today. 
For convenient reference, you should have detailed information on this machine 


in your files. Write today for literature on the FA-Q. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY . Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Mexico, D F., Apartado 2303 Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins Pry., Led. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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DEVOTED TO _ BETTER 


CANDY PACKAGING 


PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





PLANNING 


THE CANDY PACKAGE 


By CHARLES C. S. DEAN 


Designer, New York, N. Y. 


F IT IS true that “clothes make the man,’ then “the 
package makes the candy.” Today as never before, 
when the public taste has been educated and is more 

exacting in its demands, and when America is assuming 
leadership in all matters of art and culture, packaging 
becomes of prime importance in making merchandise 
sell. But behind the successful package there are certain 
basic principles of art and design. 


The first step in planning a candy package is to 
stake out our objective—what we want the package to 
accomplish. Obviously this is to sell more of our wares. 
But what are the problems that must first be solved 
before we can hope to attain this objective? 


There are, it seems to me, three basic questions which 
demand our attention. The first problem is the functional 
problem to provide a container that will physically house 
and protect the contents. The container must be practical 

from the standpoint of costs, simplicity of manufacture. 


“Simplicity, Beauty, Legibility and Distinction 
Have Always Constituted the Major Elements 
in Successful Packaging.” Note How These Ele- 
ments Have Been Carried Out in the Package 
Which Mr. Dean Created for the George DeMet 
Organization of Chicago. 
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This is the first of a series of three articles 
which Mr. Dean is writing exclusively for 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. The fol- 
lowing articles will cover Creation of the 
Shape and Design of The Candy Package, 
and the Birth of a New Candy Package. Mr. 
Dean is a designer of note, having created 
many packages particularly for retail candy 
manufacturers in New York and Chicago. 





protection it affords the contents, ease in handling, space 
requirements for stacking and storing, etc. All these are 
practical considerations of primary importance. 


The second problem in planning the successful candy 
package is the artistic problem. How can we apply 
the principles of art and design to make our container 
attractive. Simplicity, beauty, legibility and distinction 
have always constituted the major elements in successful 
packaging. The first problem imposes certain very defi- 
nite physical limitations upon us, but these should in 
















no way hamper the application of artistic expression 
to the package under consideration. Sound design and 
attractive color are easily recognized, even by the un- 
trained eye. Their appeal is universal. 

The third problem—and the most important to the 
candy manufacturer—is the merchandising and _ sales 
problem. Obviously no matter how practical and how 
artistically desirable our package may be, if the plan 
worked out does not lend itself for advertising, promo- 
tion and display, our previous efforts will have been 
largely in vain. For after all, the entire reason for an 
investment in a practical and attractive package is to 
help our candy move from shelves and counters into 
the consumer’s home. 


Three-fold Function 
of Design 


The practical question that confronts the designer of 
the candy package is where to start. What is the 
logical point of departure for our effort. It has always 
seemed to me that the initial step is to create the right 
design. By that I mean a design that will serve the 
three-fold function of identifying the manufacture, at- 
tracting the eye of the buyer, and satisfying the basic 
principles of design. Such a design, when properly 
worked out, should stand on its own feet and tell its 
own story without need for further explanations or em- 
bellishment. 

To consider a specific example, the trademark or sym- 
bol developed for Georges deMet of Chicago—answers 
the requirements set forth above. The design was 
worked out so that it would lend itself to reproduction 
in any size needed. It permits of a simplified and a more 
elaborate version without basic changes of the underlying 
design idea. Various color combinations can be worked 
out attractively. This is the proof of a successful insignia. 

As a matter of fact, this design is now in actual use 
not only for a group of candy packages of various sizes, 
shapes and colors, but also letterheads, matches, adver- 
tisements, restaurant and store decoration, displays, 
menus, china, silver and glassware. This is why the ele- 
ment of design which never destroys the identity of the 
manufacturer is so important. This is why it should re- 
ceive the necessary attention as the first step. To pass it 
up is to build our package structure on an unfirm founda- 
tion. To skip over it is poor economy that will leave a 
definite gap later. This basic design is of vital im- 
portance whether the candy manufacturer is interested 
in a single container for a low price item or a complete 
line of confections in various price ranges. 

In the case of an individual establishment, such as 
Georges of Chicago, since there was no competitive candy 
sold in the store, it was possible to make every color 
scheme, design pattern and decoration all part of a 
harmonious plan. In cases where the manufacturer’s 
products are sold through outlets such as drug and de- 
partment stores, it is necessary to make the merchandis- 
ing design so distinctive as to color and pattern that it 
will readily stand out among competitive packages. 


Planning Package Demands 
Knowledge of Box Making 


The planning of a candy package demands a knowledge 
of how candy boxes are made. Just as an automobile 
designer must take into consideration the production 
methods of the industry, so the candy package designer 
must know the physical limitations which modern box- 
making machinery impose upon him. 
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The machines that cover the cardboard shell of the 
box top with the colored or imprinted paper bearing 
the design usually demand that the edges be left blank 
so that a slight variation will not give an unbalanced 
appearance. This is cited as just one illustration to 
show how important it is to take all these factors into 
consideration when first planning the package. 

The colors selected must be economical for effective 
reproduction. This requires a knowledge of printing and 
printing processes. By choosing the right color combina- 
tions and papers, many savings may be effected in plates 
and presswork. 

Choice of material in relation to the type of candy 
the box is to contain also plays its part. Containers for 
chocolates should be different from boxes for hard 
candies or peanut brittle. The material selected for the 
container must be adequate to hold the contents without 
damage. 

The second point in the planning of the successful 
candy package is the artistic problem. Why bother with 
art, some may ask? The answer is simple: It satisfies a 
very fundamental human instinct. We all know that. 
Even those not at all artistically inclined try to make 
their surroundings more attractive. Throughout the cen- 
turies from the earliest recorded history man has sought 
to satisfy that urge. During some periods of man’s de- 
velopment his efforts, viewed in the light of present day 
taste and knowledge, seem rather futile. 


Illustration Presents 
Specialized Art Problem 


The candy box presents a rather specialized art prob- 
lem. Size, shape and cost impose severe practical limi- 





“The Initial Step in Planning a Package is the Creation of the 

Right Symbol—A Design that Will Serve the Three-Fold Purpose 

of Identifying the Manufacturer, Attracting the Eye of the Buyer 
and Satisfying the Basic Principles of Design.” 
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How the Trade-Mark Design, Once Established, Can Be Applied 

to Letterheads, Matches, Advertisements, Restaurant and Store 

Decorations, Displays, Menus, China, Silverware and Glass- 
ware is Shown Here. 


tations. The art cannot be too abstract. It is not a 
matter of painting a pretty picture, although we all can 
probably recall having seen attempts in that direction. 

The third and last consideration is the problem of 
merchandising and selling. Obviously the end result 
of planning the candy package is to sell more candy. 
Therefore, it is necessary to keep constantly in mind the 
sales possibilities of the package to be created. 

The package must have eye appeal; it must be so at- 
tractive as to design and color that the potential buyer 
will choose it rather than a competitive container. It 
must flatter the product it contains; set it off to best 
advantage—just as a well-styled gown will transform a 
wall-flower into a glamour girl. 

The package must be so planned that it will lend itself 
to attractive displays—on counters, in windows and in 
show cases. Its design should be so worked out that 
the design itself will provide a theme for advertising 
and promotion. 

These to me seem the basic considerations in planning 
a successful candy package. I have tried to enumerate 
the principles necessary for planning. These apply for 
all types of candy packages, whether for a single item 
or a complete line; whether the product to be packaged 
is large or small; whether the price is high or low. Only 
by the application of sound and creative artistic en- 
deavor can the candy industry keep pace with modern 
merchandising and packaging trends and expand ‘its 
markets. Follow these in planning your next set of 
packages and the “candy box era” will soon be a thing 
of the past. 





PREMIUM DEAL IS 
SUCCESSFUL FOR REED 


In a recent issue of Business Promotion, business paper 
of the Premium industry, the story is told of the success- 
ful application of a premium dealer’s deal on candy 
staples which helped the Reed Candy Co., Chicago, to 
keep its butterscotch rolls moving during the Christmas 
season. Following is the account as it appeared in the 
the March issue of the above-mentioned publication: 

“December is considered a slow month for candy 
staples because jobbers and retailers then concentrate on 
moving Christmas candies so as to have no inventories 
carried over. As the trade saying goes, ‘Santa Claus is 
dead on the 26th of December.’ 

“In spite of this fact, Reed Candy Company created 
a dealer deal to push Reed’s Butterscotch Rolls, a quality 
product normally slow moving, that elbowed its way 
right through the Christmas traffic by selling thousands 
of deals. 

“The dealer’s premium was a long-bristle counter-brush 
with a jade green enameled handle. Every store keeper 
can use a new clean counter brush. It was offered in 
an attractive circular showing the brush in its actual size 
and attractive colors. The brush was certainly well mer- 
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chandised in the circular, hence the deal was widely ac- 


cepted. The deal: 





48 Butterscotch Rolls ...............................--....-.--- $2.40 
1 Long-Bristle Counter Brush............................ 50 
Total $2.90 


“Both for the price of two boxes of candy. Each deal 
packed in a carton compact and easy to handle. 

“Undoubtedly,” concludes Business Promotion, “the 
strategy here was to give the dealer something that he 
normally needs and doing it in so attractive a way that 
he could not resist accepting it.” 


John L. Riegel, Riegel Paper Corp., New York, was 
recently elected president of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association. Floyd L. Triggs, advertising man- 
ager of the company, has been re-elected president of 
the Paper Makers Advertising Association. 





In order to carry on the publicity and promotion 
work for Father’s Day, June 16, the National Council 
for the Promotion of Father’s Day announced a plan 
for raising the necessary funds by the sale of Father’s 
Day stamps in quantity to every type of mercantile, 
manufacturing, retail and other organizations. The 
stamps can be affixed to packages, correspondence, in- 
voices and the like, after the manner of Christmas seals. 
and sell at the rate of $100 for 25,000. The 1940 
Father’s Day display set consisting of four pieces will 
sell in combination for $1.00 a set and can also be ob- 
tained at the offices of the National Council for the 
Promotion of Father’s Day. 
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ONFECTIONERY PACKAGES 
WIN HIGH HONORS 


tered in the All-America Package Competition 

sponsored by Modern Packaging, three packages 
of confectionery were chosen for honorable mention. 
One package contained mints, another held marshmal- 
lows, and the third was a package for popcorn. All 
prize winners will receive awards at a presentation at 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, on March 27, dur- 
ing the course of the three-day Packaging Conference 
sponsored by the American Management Association. 


I\ MONG the thousands of packages of all kinds en- 


A transparent plastic package for Della Robbia mints, 
product of Norris, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, which allows 





these beautifully shaped and colored mints to sell them- 
selves, won an honorable mention in the Rigid Trans- 
parent Container group. These candies of fondant 
flavored with English mint are formed in the shape of 
various fruits and flowers and are hand tinted in natural 
colors. Their beauty is displayed in this new container 
just as they would appear when served at the table, and 
the container allows the candy to become its own best 
advertisement. 


A round, crystal-clear package, with an enameled base, 
and the trade-mark and trade name hot die-stamped in 
gold upon the transparent plastic gives the proper setting 
for the candy. Every slight change in shade, every 
carefully-shaped line of the mints is seen immediately, 
creating a beautiful and appealing impression. This 
package was designed by Norris, Inc., Weinman Brothers, 
Chicago, manufactured the container, and the material 
used is the Celluloid Corporation’s lumarith protectoid. 


Henry Heide, Inc., New York, also took an honorable 
mention, for a cellophane package of marshmallows, 
printed in three colors with a light graceful design to 
suggest daintiness. This award was in the Transparent 
Wraps, Bags and Envelope group. 


The word “marshmallow” appears in white upon a 
curved red band running across the center of the pack- 
age. Red and blue lettering identifies the maker and 
lists the ingredients. Decorative curved blue lines com- 
plete the design. Recipes for use of marshmallows are 
printed on the back of the package. The entire aim of 
this package and design was to convey to customers the 
light, fluffy nature of the marshmallows. 


Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, designed 
and produced this package. 


Award for Container 
For Popcorn 


A sealed can of popcorn that can be opened with a 
touch of the finger and allows the customer to see what 
he is buying, won an honorable mention for the Na- 


Two Confectionery Packages Which Won Honorable Mention in 

Their Classes at the All-America Package Competition. The 

Upper Package is Transparent Plastic Material Containing Mints 

by Norris, Inc. The Lower View Shows New Type Tin Can 

with Peephole Covered with Transparent Cellulose, Containing 
Popcorn. 
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SAVE 
WITH SCANDIA 
MACHINES 















SCANDIA UNIVERSAL 
CELLOPHANE 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


SEMI AUTOMATIC 


FEATURES 
CONSTANT SPEED PAPER FEED 
CUT-OFF KNIFE—BALL BEARING MOUNTED 
ROTARY MOTION—NO CAMS 
ADJUSTABLE FOR VARIOUS SIZES 
PACKAGE ALWAYS FULLY VISIBLE 








ALSO FULLY AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


VERNON H. CRAGGS & (0. 


UNION TRUST BLDG 
FAYETTE & CHARLES STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Write for Circular and Full information 
Cable Address "*Craggs** 








tional Quality Foods, Inc., Chicago, in the Metal Con- 
tainers group. 

The “visible canning” feature consists of punching a 
hole in the top lid, then placing an ordinary can body in 
the capping machine. Two or more sheets of trans- 
parent cellulose are placed over the top of the can and 
under the lid. Then the capping proceeds, the machine 
crimping down the lid and turning it up under the body 
of the can and thus making an airtight, moisture-proof 
seal between the cellulose, can body and lid. Loose cel- 
lulose is cut off by the rotating chuck of the capping 
machine. 


This new canning method overcomes three objections 
customers formerly voiced to canned popcorn: It re- 


Another Award Winner. 
Marshmallow Package 
of Henry Heide, Inc., 
Which Received Honor- 
able Mention in the 
Transparent Bag Sec- 
tion on the Basis of The 
Beautiful Decorative 
and Color Scheme 
Achieved. 





quired a can opener to open, the product could not be 
seen, and it was inconvenient to open a whole can in 
order to obtain the contents. Now, the can is opened 
by pushing a finger through the cellulose, the popcorn 
is readily visible, and the hole in the lid provides a 
handy spout for pouring out the corn. It is said that 
tests show that the layers of cellulose improve the sealing 
qualities of the can. 

John S. Duckworth, National Quality Foods, is the 
designer. Cans are supplied by American Can Com- 
pany; transparent cellulose by the Cellophane Division 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours Co.; labels by Muirson Label 
Co., Inc. The can capping machine is also furnished by 
the American Can Co. 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 


H. L. BLACKWELL eager aaa 
P.O. Box 3040 —Sta. “A” 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 


Territory: Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 


JAS. M. ROTHSCHILD CO. 
1026 Fourth Avenue, 5S. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Territory: Pacific Northwest Trading Area. 


IDEAL WRAPPING 


MACHINES 


-FAST-EFFICIENT | RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they previde the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, wuninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the new 
High Speed Special Model 
wraps 325 to 425 pieces 
per minute. Investigation 
will prove these machines 
are adapted to your most 
exacting requirements. 

































WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. U.S. A. 





' 
ENJOY SOME EVERY DAY. 
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BUYERS’ “CANDY ANDY” 


of 
CANDY PACKAGING 
Machinery, Materials, Supplies 





Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, 
in the market, and we will see that you are supplied with 
complete information about them, or that a salesman 
contacts you. 


“CANDY PACKAGING" 
published by 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








MACHINERY Cartons, Shipping 
Bag Making and Filling Egg 
Cartoning (Specify Size and Type) 
Printer, Carton Jere, Glass 
Sealing mm 
Sheet Cutters Lithography 
Stitcher, Carton Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Staplers Avenized 
Tying : Coated 
Wrapping Dpping 
Bar Foil 
Box Glassine 
Individual Novelty 
Open Boats (Group) niente 
Pop Pliofilm 
MATERIALS & SUPPLIES Shredded 
Bags Tissue 
Cellophane Transparent Cellulose 
Glassine Waxed 
—. Re-Use Containers 
ve (Specify T 
Other y Type] 
Pe Se a ee Sales Aids 
Bechete Display Containers 


Display Materials 
Display Racks 
Novelties and Toys 
Premiums 


(Specify Type) 














Boxes Sales Boards 

oe Salesmen's Cases 
ear 

Metal Show Cases 
Novelty Sticks’, Sucker 
So-Up Trimmings 

Box Findings Cellulose Tape 
Cups Cord 
Dividers Labels 
Doilies Ribbon 
Lace Seals 
Liners Miscellaneous Items 
Padding 

Cans 








C) Have Salesman Call C Send Information, Prices, Etc. 


Company 





Street 


City State 


By 


Note: This on we must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 
the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 
individual firm, by the owner. 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 
C. RAY FRANELIN, Broadcasting from Liberty 
ELL, folks, here I 


*¥ am again. Have 
been so tied up the last 
few weeks with ice, snow, 
etc., that I have been sort 
of down in the mouth, 
but now that March is 
with us and the tang of 
Spring in in the air, I 
have revived a bit. Say, 
no foolin’, the Middle 
West has about caught 
up on its deficiency in 
moisture with the heavy 
snows and ice we have 
had this winter, and now 
that it’s melting, and 
melting slowly, it is all going into the ground and we 
should have a good crop this coming season, which is 
good news to our ears although it is not yet a reality. 





I saw Mr. Crane, salesmanager for Fairplay Caramels, 
a few days ago in Kansas City. He was pinch hitting 
for John Murphy who he advised me was tied up in 
Chicago with a broken leg. Too bad, John. Here’s 
hoping you will come along in good shape and be back 
on the job soon. 





The General Tobacco Co., Sioux City, lowa, showed 
me their plans for their new home, which they have 
started to erect. It is a dandy, constructed along the 
most modern lines and will afford them much more 
storage space for their surplus stock and enable them 
to render much improved service. Congratulations up- 
on your success since starting in Sioux City! 





Vincent Washington of Beselin’s Inc, Omaha, Nebr., 
was in Chicago at the N.T.D.A. meeting where he had 
the following experience: A salesman (Vince never 
said who) after persuading Vince to accept a dinner 
engagement, said: “Meet me at the Palmer House at 
eight.” “The Palmer House? Say, that’s a nice place.” 
“Yeah,” replied the salesman, “and it’s close to where 
we're going, too.” 





Art Righter, who sells Grub Stake and Huck Finns 
in Chicago for Brach’s Candy Specialties Co., came 
across the following: Teacher—‘‘Who can tell me what 
a bridegroom is, children? All right, Mary, you may 
tell me.” Small Mary—“It’s something they have at 
weddings.” 





Shepperd Knapp, with Gum Inc., Philadelphia, drops 
into a department store a few days ago to purchase a 
necktie and vows he overheard the following: A cute 
little lass approached the floor walker and asked, “Do 
you have notions on this floor?” The floor walker look- 
ed her over, and then remarked, “Yes, madam, but we 
suppress them during business hours.” 





I forgot to tell you now that eggs are 14¢ a dozen. 
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All my chickens are laying including the Roosters. 





Andy Anderson, candy buyer for Gillen & Boney, 
Lincoln, Nebr., is a bachelor and was discussing matri- 
mony a few days ago with Bill Nixon, Planters represen- 
tative in this section. Finally Andy remarked, “I won’t 
get married until I find a girl like the one tnat Grand- 
pa married.” “Huh,” replied Bill, “they don’t have 
women like that today.” “That's ‘funny,” came back 
Andy, “Grandpa only married her yesterday.” 





Being a chicken fancier, the following story told me 
by Walter Johnson of the firm bearing his name in 
Chicago gave me a real kick: Three managers of chick- 
en farms in Russia were being questioned by an in- 
vestigator. “What do you feed your chickens?” he 
asked the first. “Corn.” “You're under arrest. We 
use corn to feed the people.” The second overheard this 
conversation and tried to play safe. “What do you 
feed your chickens?” came the question. “Corn 
husks.” “You're under arrest. We use husks to make 
clothes. And you?” he asked, turning to the third man. 
“I give my chickens the money and tell them to go, 
buy their own food.” 


PROGRAM FOR TENTH 
PACKAGING CONFERENCE 


Details of the 10th Conference on Packaging, Pack- 
ing and Shipping, to be held concurrently with the 10th 
Packaging Exposition at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
March 26 to 29, are announced by the American Manage- 
ment Association, which sponsors both events. 

The conference program this year is one of the most 
comprehensive ever offered and will cover all phases of 
packaging, packing and shipping. More than 65 leading 
authorities in these fields will participate in the sessions. 

The conference program of features interesting to the 
confectionery industry follow: 


Unit Packaging Sessions 


TUESDAY MORNING, MARCH 26 
Chairman—C, B. Larrabee, Managing Editor, The Printers’ Ink 
Publications, New York, N. 
10:00 “THLS LITTLE PACKAGE WENT TO MARKET” 
Howard Ketcham, Color and Design Engineer, New 
York, N. Y. 
10:45 “THE PACKAGE: A VEHICLE FOR CONSUMER 
MESSAGES” 
C. W. Browne, Manager of Marketing Service, The 
~ og Printing & Lithograph Company, Cincinnati, 
io 
11:30 “HOW MUCH DOES THE LABEL WEIGH” 
Jules Labarthe, Jr., Senior Industrial Fellow, Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUNCHEON 


1:00 “PACKAGING—A JOB FOR MANGAEMENT” 
Alvin E. Dodd, President, American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y 
Certificates of Award to winners in the Irwin D. Wolf 
Packaging Competition will be presented following Mr. 
Dodd’s talk. 


AFTERNOON 
Chairman—A. Q. Maisel, “Modern Packaging,” New 


Yor! & 4 
2.30 “A PANORAMA OF PACKAGING PROGRESS” 
D. S. Hopping, Director of Sales, Packaging Division, 
Celluloid Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
A description and visual demonstration of some recent 
and significant developments in packaging materials and 
processes. 


for March, 1940 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 27 
Chairman—William M. Bristol, Jr., Vice President, Bristol-Myers 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

9:30 “LABELING PACKAGES UNDER THE PURE FOOD 

DRUG AND COSMETIC ACT” 
W. R. Wharton, Chief, Eastern Food and Drug Inspec- 
- District, Department of Agriculture, New York, 


%, 3 
10:30 “PEOPLE, PACKAGES AND PROFIT” 
Faber Birren, New York, N. Y. 
11:30 “WITHOUT THE AID OF MIRRORS” 
F. E. Irsch, Jr., Sales Promotion Manager, Berst- 
Forster—Dixfield Company, New York, N. Y. 


AFTERNOON 
Chairman—Irwin D. Wolf, Vice President, Kaufman Department 
Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Vice President, AMA 
Consumer Marketing Division. 
2:00 PACKAGING CLINIC 
The Clinic Panel will be composed of the membership 
of the Society of Designers for Industry: 
Egmont Arens Martin Ullman 
Clarence Cole Tom D’Addario 
Frank Gianninoto George W. Blow 
William O'Neil Clarence Hornung 
Bond Morgan Georges Wilmet 
Frederic H. Rahr F. F. Goldsborough 


Packaging Machinery and Production Sessions 


TUESDAY MORNING, MARCH 26 
Chairman—H. Kirke Becker, President, Peters Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

2:30 “PITFALLS IN PACKAGING PRODUCTION” 

Wrapping—G. A. Mohlman, Vice President, Package 
Machinery Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Labeling—A. R. Keene, Advertising Manager, Pneu- 
matic Scale Company, Quincy, Mass. 

Cartoning—C. L. Barr, Vice President, F. B. Redington 
Company Chicago, Illinois 

Technical Advisers—Production—Howard A. Sumner, 

Asst. General Manager, Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Design—George Switzer, New York, N. Y. 


Packing and Shipping Sessions 
WEDNESDAY, AFTERNOON, MARCH 27 


Chairman—-J. D. Malcolmson, Development Engineer, Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, N. Y 
2:00 QUESTIONS-AND-ANSWERS SESSION 

Color and Ink—George Welp, Interchemical Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Adhesives—R. P. Bieler, Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cicero, Ill. 

Liner Board—R. L. Bursch, Southern Kraft Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Wire Bound Containers—E. A. Srill, 4-One Box Machine 
Makers, Rockaway, New Jersey 
Wood Containers—L. S. Richards, The Richards 
Shook Company, New York, N. Y. 

Corrugated and Solid Fibre Containers—J. D. Malcolm- 
son, Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Transportation—Edward Dahill, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, New York, N. Y. 

Cooperage—H. C. Smith, Brooklyn Cooperage Compa- 
ny, New York, N. Y. 

Car Loading—J. G. Bucuss, Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Testing and Design—Don Quinn, Don L. Quinn Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 28 


Chairman—Albert W. Luhrs, President, Container Testing Lab- 
oratories, New York, N. Y 


2:00 PACKING AND SHIPPING CLINIC 
The products of the Passaic Plant of the Mechanical 
Goods Division of the United States Rubber Company 
presented by Stanley W. MacKenzie, Division Agent. 
In addition, shipping containers carefully chosen for 
their unusual and instructive characteristics will be 
discussed. 
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Add These to Your Library 
on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the articles appearing in 
R THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many 

of these are obtainable in booklet form. They com- 
pose a large portion of the current literature of the in- 
dustry. Many manufacturers find them suitable to 
accompany sales messages and also to add to their library 
of information on the candy and chocolate industries. 


Copies of the following are now available: 


“ADVENTURES IN COCONUT CANDIES,” including 
many formulas and suggestions for new pieces, by George 
A. Eddington.—10c each. 


“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF FONDANT FOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, 
Carbohydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture—20c each. 


“THE PURPOSE OF CONCHING CHOCOLATE,” by 
Robert Whymper and Charles Shillaber.—20c. 


“THE MANUFACTURE OF MARSHMALLOWS,” by 
George J. Shaler.—25c. 


“STARCH, GUMS & JELLIES,” by Stroud Jordan 
and K. E. Langwill.—10c. 


“FAT OR LEAN COATINGS?” by Robert Whymper 
c. 


“CANDY MAKER’S PLACE IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR RETAIL,” by George A. Eddington.—10c. 


“QUALITY CARAMELS ON A VOLUME PRODUC- 
TION BASIS,” by Talbot Clendening.—10c each. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
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CONFECTIONERY CREDIT EXECUTIVES 
TO TORONTO IN MAY 


Credit Executives of the Confectionery Manufacturing 
Industry will gather at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto, 
Canada, on May 19-23 for the Forty-Fifth Annual Credit 
Congress of the National Association of Credit Men. 
This year the Credit Congress will be international in 
scope since the membership of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Association, Ltd., will also be active participants. 
The Credit Congress will be attended by several thousand 
delegates representing all branches of Industry. Topics 
and problems of interest to business as a whole will be 
ably presented at the general sessions, while two after- 
noons, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 21 and 22, will be 
devoted entirely to individual Industry Meetings, at 
which problems peculiar to each Industry will be dis- 
cussed. 

The Committee in charge of the Confectionery Manu- 
facturing Industry program and meetings is composed 
of L. S. Day, W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston, 
Mass., Chairman; R. G. Mitchell, Rowntree Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, Vice-Chairman; Miss Irene Austin. 
Thinshell Products Co., Chicago, ll., Vice-Chairman; 
Leo Sorenson, Geo. Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. H. 
Mader, American Chicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y.: 
and W. H. Hottinger, Jr., Bowey’s Inc., Chicago, II]. 
Chairman Day and his Committee extend to all Credit 
Executives of the Industry a cordial invitation to attend 
the Credit Congress and take part in the meetings. 
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N. C. A. EXHIBITORS 


Following is the list of firms who have signified their 
intention to take booths at the Confectionery Industries 
Exposition: 


Booth 


Number 


Exhibitor 


American Machine & Foundry Co 

American Maize Products Co. ..........................-. 315 
American Sugar Refining Co. .........................-.---+ 602 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Armour & Company 

Atlantic Gelatin Co., Inc. 

Basic Industries, Inc.......... 

Brazil Nut Adv. Fund 
Burrell Belting Company ......................... Gosliecendh 504 
California Fruit Growers Exchange ................ 415-16 
Chandler Sales & Service Co. ...............-......-..-....-- 502-A 
The Clinton Company ......... OIE ee 301 
Confectionery & Ice Cream World . 

Confectioners Journal 

Corn Products Refining Co. -..........................-....... 410 
Decorative Art Glass Co. .. 

Delft Gelatine Works 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. soaliiaee, 
Economy Equipment Company .. 503 
Harry L. Friend 208 
Robert Gair Company 304 
General Foods Corporation ......... 209 
J. W. Greer Company 402 
International Confectioner ........................ 303 
A. Klein & Co., Inc. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co. 

J. M. Lehmann Co., Ine. .. 

Leipzig & Lippe, Inc. 

James B. Long & Co. 

MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, THE 

C. K. Marcell Company 

Mawer-Gulden-Annis, Inc. - 

Merchants Box Company . 

powex & Company ......................... 

Milprint, Inc. 

National Adhesives Division 

National Equipment Company 

National Sugar Refining Co. of N. J 

Nulomoline “Company 

Package Machinery Company 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. .................. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc 

Pilliod Cabinet Company 

Reynolds Metals Co.. 

Riegel Paper Company 

Ross & Rowe 

Max Rubin & Sons ......... 

Savage Brothers Company Sa 
F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. ~.................... . 201 
Seymour Products Company ..................-..----------- 306 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Company 213 
Sterling Doll Co.. a siiecs = 309-/ 
Sylvania Industrial Corporation 212 
Traver Corporation -........................ hed mmaiiianaditces . 408 
C. E. Twombley Co. sisted 506-: 
Union Standard Equipment Co. ~........................ 312 
Union Starch & Refining Co. ~........... ES 411 
Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. neon 
Voss Belting & Specialty Co. . 

Weinman Brothers 
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